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C'jjrijig  Meat,  &e. 


Meat  intended  for  salting  in  winter 
should  hang  a  few  days  to  make  it  ten¬ 
der  ;  but  in  summer  it  may  be  salted  as 
soon  as  killed.  It  should  then  he  wiped 
dry,  and  the  kernels  and  pipes  should  be 
taken  out,  and  the  holes  should  he 
filled  up  with  salt.  The  art  of  salting 
meat  is  to  rub  the  salt  in  thoroughly  and 
evenly  ;  first  rubbing  in  half  the  salt,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  the  remainder.  Ray  salt 
.gives  meat  a  sweeter  flavor  than  any 
other  salt.  Sugar  is  likewise  an  excel¬ 
lent  article  for  curing  meat,  producing 
mellowness  and  richness.  Ry  some  su¬ 
gar  is  used  to  rub  meat  previous  to  sailing. 
Saltpetre  dries  up  the  meat  too  fast,  so 
that  it  is  now  seldom  used  but  for  giving 
a  red  color,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce 
and  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  to  ev¬ 
ery  pound  of  salt.  The  meat  should  be 
kept  covered  with  the  brine,  and  turned 
anil  rubbed  daily.  In  frosty  weather  it 
is  recommended  to  warm  the  salt,  in  or¬ 
der  to  ensure  its  penetrating  and  mixing 
with  the  juice  of  the  meat. 

-  ■wCttc— - 

To  Boil  a  Tosigiic. 

Soak  it  all  night  before  using,  and  be 
careful  to  wash  out  the  salt,  which  is  put 
into  various  crevices  to  preserve  it.  Roil 
it  in  plenty  of  water  from  two  hours  and 
a  halt  to  three  hours.  Remove  the  skin 
before  sending  it  to  the  tgblc,  and  g'qr- 
nish  with  parsley. 


Ma.iisjrcs.-~IV©.  9. 

Their  Uses,  History ,  Modes  of  Preparation , 
Comparative  Value ,  Rationale  of  their 
Causes  of  Action,  Etc.  Etc. 

BY  PROF.  J.  J.  MAP  ES. 

Farm-Yard  Manure  continued. - We 

would  refer  our  readers  for  further  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  of  farm-yard  ma¬ 
nures,  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  o  f  Agricul¬ 
ture,  vol.  iii.,  p.  483.  This  article  gives 
at  length  the  analysis  of  straw  from  dif¬ 
ferent  soils,  and  recommends  its  use  as 
manure  to  such  soils  as  require  exchange 
of  materials.  The  fact,  however,  would 
only  be  availed  of  by  those  who  manure 
with  great  acuracy  and  economy,  and 
could  only  be  useful  to  those  who  can 
make  analysis  of  both  soil  and  straw.  In 
the  same  journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  299,  will  be 
found  an  excellent  article  on  the  impro¬ 


priety  of  permitting  barn  and  ferm-yards 
to  be  flooded  with  water,  and  thus  to  lose 
the  soluble  portions  of  manures. 

No  error  is  more  common  than  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  no  part  of  the  soluble  portion 
of  manures  is  lost  if  the  farm-yard  he  tin- 
derlayed  by  clay,  for  in  addition  to  the 
loss  by  evaporation,  large  portions  are 
lost  by  being  absorbed  by  the  clay,  and 
afterwards  lost  by  evaporation,  when  the 
upper  coating  of  litter  has  been  removed. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  use  of  long 
manures  in  their  freshest  state,  may  ho 
found  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agrirul- 
ture,  vol.  v i i . ,  p.  584,  and  vol.  ix.,  p. 
597. 

The  following  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  comparative  value  of  manures  on  liar- 
ley,  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Sim  in  Ros- 
shire.  The  soil  a  good  deep  loam  on  a 
gravelly  sub-soil. — Fanner' s  Encyclopedia. 


Kind  of  manure. 

(quantity  per  Scotch 
acre. equal  to  Eng¬ 
lish. 

F.  Yard . 

18  d’bl.  loads. . . . 

R’pe  dust . 

13  cwt . 

Rone  do . 

10  bushels . 

Ni.  of  So . 

140  lbs . 

St.  Petre . 

140  lbs . 

Produce 

of 

grain 

Weight  per 

Straw  per  a- 

per 

acre. 

bushel. 

ere.  in  stoucs 

of  16  lbs. 

qrs.  bis. 

ps. 

lbs. 

stones,  ilis. 

8 

i 

1 

53 

226  8 

7 

3 

0 

51  h 

322  8 

7 

5 

2 

53 

211  14 

7 

5 

0 

213  0 

G 

2 

0 

WI 

186  0 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  know  the 
weight  of  the  several  manures  by  ascer¬ 
taining  the  measure. 

ewt,  qrs,  lbs. 

A  cubic  yard  of  garden  mould,  13  3  2G 

‘*  “  “  of  water, . 5  6  7 

“  “  “  of  compost  of  dung, 

with  weeds  and 
lime,  which  had 
been  all  turned 
over  9  months,  14  6  5 

“  “  S  of  new  dung, _ 9  3  18 

“  “  “  of  leaves  and  sea¬ 
weed . .  .  9  G  7 

[ Farmer's  Mag.,  vol,  ix..  p.  102. 

Our  text  book  (Johnson  on  Manures.) 
says: — “It  is  hardly  possible,  in  reflect¬ 
ing  upon  the  important  use  of  organic 
manures  in  the  production  of  our  food, 
to  avoid  being  struck  with  the  wisdom 
and  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator,  in 
thus  making  decomposing,  noxious  ani¬ 
mal  remains  the  nutriment  of  vegetation, 


and  rendering  the  dissolving  animal  sulr 
stances  which  the  grass  formed,  its  food, 
The  interchange  of  elements,  too,  so  cs-. 
sential  to  each,  is  therefore  incessant; 
the  death  and  decomposition  of  the  one, 
ever  imparting  fresh  life  to  the  otlier. 
The  same  gas  also  which  the  living  veg¬ 
etable  emits,  is  the  vital  air  of  the  ani¬ 
mal:  and  that  which  the  latter  exhales, 
is  absorbed  with  avidity  by  the  roots  and 
leaves  of  plants,  and,  by  some  of  the  mys¬ 
tic  processes  of  vegetation,  transmuted 
into  new  forms  of  matter,  at  once  useful 
and  delightful.  Thus,  the  very  elements, 
which  are  at  one  moment  constituting 
the  noxious  products  of  putrefaction,  arm 
in  the  next,  existing  in  the  exquisite  ar¬ 
oma  ofthe  flower.  These  are  facts  which, 
too  apparent  to  escape  our  observation, 
must  excite  our  admiration  ;  and  the  ra¬ 
pidity  and  advantage  to  qs  ofthe  chamm 
produced,  cannot  fail  to  call  forth  the  cu¬ 
riosity  and  gratitude. 
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Johnson  gives  the  following  table  as  a 
guide,  in  ascertaining  the  distance  and 
size  of  the  heaps,  proper  for  expending 
a  given  number  of  loads  per  acre,  or  vice 
versa.  In  the  left  hand  column  is  placed 
the  distance  of  the  rows  and  of  the  heaps 
in  each  row,  (distance  between  heaps  in 
each  direction,)  and  at  the  top  of  the 
columns  will  be  noticed  the  number  of 
heaps  intended  to  be  made  of  each  load  ; 
the  point  where  the  two  meet  gives  the 
number  of  loads  per  aci  e  which  will  be 
required  for  that  purpose. 

Example  1. — Required,  the  number  of 


HitJer  ISol  in  AppEes. 

A  subscriber  in  Bedford  county,  Pa., 
states  that  the  apple  trees  are  attacked 
with  the  litter  rot,  and  asks  for  a  remedy. 
We  have  no  experience  outsell  in  this 
disease,  but  copy  the  following  from  the 
2d  volume  of  the  “ Memoirs  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,” 
page  83.  The  article  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  President,  the  late  Judge  Peters.  Af¬ 
ter  stating  that  his  trees  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  disease  for  many  years,  and 
making  some  suggestions  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  and  the  probability  of  a 
cure  being  effected  by  pruning  and  remo¬ 
val  to  dry  airy  situations,  he  remarks  : — 

“But  about  this  time  last  year  two  ve¬ 
ry  intelligent  gentlemen  from  near  Bos¬ 
ton,  lodged  at  my  house,  and  among  oth¬ 
er  topics  of  conversation,  those  of  orch¬ 
ards  and  the  bitter-rot  were  introduced — 
one  of  them  informed  me,  that  he  had 
discovered  “the  true  cause  of  the  bitter- 
rot,  and  a  safe  and  easy  mode  to  prevent 
it;  that  it  was  occasioned  by  a  certain 
kind  of  worm  on  the  body  of  the  tree,  be- 


loads  necessary  to  manure  an  acre  of 
ground,  dividing  each  load  into  six  heaps, 
and  placing  them  at  a  distance,  of  44  yards 
from  each  other?  The  answer  by  the 
table  is  39|. 

Example  2. — A  farmer  has  a  field  con¬ 
taining  54  acres,  over  which  he  wishes 
to  spread  82  loads  of  dung.  Now  82  di¬ 
vided  by  54,  gives  15  loads  per  acre;  and 
by  referring  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  desired  object  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  making  4  heaps  of  a  load,  and 
placing  them  9  yards  apart,  or  by  9  heaps 
ai  6  yards,  as  may  be  thought  advisable 


tween  the  wood  and  the  bark  ;  and  that 
a  safe  and  easy  mode  was  to  peel  all  the 
bark  off  the  bodies  of  the  trees,  on  the 
longest  day  in  the  year  ;  which  he  said  he 
had  done  :  that  it  did  not  kill  or  injure 
the  trees,  but  that  they  grew  much  better 
for  it ;  and  that  it  effectually  prevented 
the  bitter- rot.” 

“I  was  surprised  at  this  account,  as  I 
had  no  idea  of  a  tree  living  with  the  bark 
peeled  off,  in  the  hot  dry  season,  yet  they 
appeared  worthy  of  credit. 

“Therefore  I  resolved  to  sacrifice  one 
tree  to  the  experiment,  and  on  the  20th 
day  of  last  June,  about  one  o’clock,  in 
hot  dry  weather,  I  peeled  a  tree  on  which 
there  were  apples,  and  had  been  subject 
to  the  bitter-rot.  I  took  all  the  bark  off 
from  the  roots  up  among  the  limbs,  fully 
expecting  in  two  days  to  see  it  withered 
and  dead,— between  the  wood  and  bark 
I  found  many  of  those  worms,  and  disco¬ 
vered  that  there  was  a  pulp  or  glutinous 
substance  which  had  grown  that  year  be¬ 
tween  the  wood  and  bark,  and  adhered 
to  the  wood.  I  went  faithfully  every  day 


to  see  my  tree  wither,  but  was  disappoint¬ 
ed  it  appeared  to  grow  and  thrive  the 
better,  and  the  glutinous  substance  to 
harden,  and  has  since  grown  into  a  per¬ 
fect  bark,  the  apples  hung  on  as  on  the 
other  trees,  and  no  bitter-rot  on  them  as 
had  been  some  years  before.” 

Cole,  in  his  “ American  Fruit  Re ole,”  in 
speaking  of  disbar  king  trees,  remarks: — - 

“Apple  trees  are  improved  by  stripping 
the  bark  from  their  trunks,  about  the 
time  of  the  longest  days..  In  this  case  the 
trees  should  he  put  into  a  thrifty  stateT 
and  the  bark  taken  off  with  great  care,  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  cambium  between 
the  hark  and  wood,  which  will  soon  form 
a  fresh  healthy  bark.  It  is  well  to  screen 
the  trunk  from  the  sun  a  few  days.” 

We  know  nothing  of  this  disease,  per¬ 
sonally,  but  as  our  correspondent  says 
that  his  “trees  are  young,  and  stand  in  a 
stiff  red  clay  soil,”  we  would  advise  him 
to  form  a  compost  carl}'  next  spring,  com¬ 
posed  of  3  parts  well  rotted  manure  and 
5  parts  wood's-mould  and  leaves,  or  marsh 
mud,  so  as  to  give  to  every  acre  of  his 
orchard  about  10  loads  of  the  compost, 
which  should  he  ploughed  in  a  few  inch¬ 
es,  say  three  or  four,  taking  care  not  to 
go  so  deep  as  to  injure  the  roots,  then  to 
broadcast  over  the  ground  at  the  rate  of 
4  bushels  of  bone-dust,  2  bushels  of  salt, 
29  bushels  of  ashes,  and  1  bushel  of  plas¬ 
ter  per  acre,  and  finish  by  harrowing. 
These  "applications  will  put  his  trees  in 
a  “thrifty  state,”  and  prepare  them  for  the 
process  of  disbar  king,  should  he  deter¬ 
mine  to  undertake  that  operation.  As 
the  remedy  appears  to  he  a  severe  one, 
our  advice  would  he,  that  he  should  try 
it  only  on  a  few  trees  before  he  tests  its 
efficacy,  as  the  sacrifice  of  an  orchard  is 
too  serious  a  matter  to  be  undertaken 
rashly. 

GPShouid  any  of  our  readers  have  any 
personal  experience  in  the  nature,  cause, 
and  cure  ofthis  disease,  we  should  be  gra¬ 
tified  to  hear  from  them  upon  the  subject. 
—  Farm  Journal. 

To  make  good  Light  Corn  Bread. — Take 
one  egg,  a  little  salt,  a  pint  of  new  butter¬ 
milk;  and  as  much  yellow  corn  meal  as 
will  make  it  into  a  very  stiff  batter;  have 
a  teaspoonful  of  soda  disoived  in  a  little 
hot  water,  and  just  as  you  are  ready  to 
bake  stir  it  in  your  batter.  Have  what¬ 
ever  you  hake  it  in  well  greased,  and  tol¬ 
erably  hot;  bake  quickly,  and  it  will  be 
delicious. — Balt.  Sun. 

-  i  rtn  - - 

As  daylight  can  he  seen  through  the 
smallest  holes,  so  do  the  most  trilling 
things  show  a  person’s  character. 


DISTANCE  OF  THE 


NUMBER  OF  HEAPS  IN  A  LOAD. 


HEAPS. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

3 

yards - - - 

"538 

~269~ 

i79 

134" 

"108 

~89T 

77"' 

"go 

54 

34 

do . . . 

395 

168 

132 

90 

79 

66 

564 

494 

44 

394 

4 

do . 

303 

351 

101 

754 

604 

504 

434 

374 

334 

304 

4  h 

do . 

239 

120 

794 

60 

47| 

394 

344 

30 

264 

24 

5 

do . 

194 

97 

644 

m 

38| 

324 

27| 

214 

214 

194 

54 

do . 

160 

90 

534 

40 

32 

26| 

22| 

20 

174 

36 

6 

do . 

131 

67 

44| 

334 

27 

224 

194 

16| 

15 

134 

61 

do . .  . . 

115 

574 

384 

28f 

23 

19 

164 

14| 

12| 

114 

7 

do . 

99 

49.4 

33 

24| 

19| 

164 

14 

324 

11 

10 

74 

do . • 

86 

43 

284 

214 

174 

144 

124 

303 

94 

84 

8 

do . 

754 

37| 

254 

19 

154 

124 

10|  J 

94 

8« 

74 

8  4 

do . • 

67 

434 

OO  I 

rVAW  4 

164 

134 

HI 

94 

84 

74 

64 

9 

do . 

60 

30 

20 

15 

12 

10 

84 

74 

64 

6 

94 

do . 

534 

26| 

IS 

134 

10| 

9 

741 

64 

6 

54 

10 

do . 

484 

O  4  X 

164 

12 

94 

8 

7 

6 

54 

44 

Manures  are  often  applied  to  land  with 
out  any  regularity  being  made  of  the 
quantity,  and  thus  the  farmer  is  unable 
to  judge  of  their  comparative  usefulness 
or  cost.  We  often  hear  farmers  say  they 
have  tried  hone  dust,  &c.  &e.,  and  that 
they  do  not  like  it  as  well  as  some  other 
manure;  but  in  many  cases  they  cannot 
tell  what  quantity  they  used  per  acre,  and 


csnscqucnt.lv  their  opinions  are  valueless. 
By  the  use  of  the  above  table,  farmers 
would  soon  be  able  to  judge  correctly  of 
the  comparative  value  of  manures,  and 
thus  render  their  experiments  ofoneyear 
correct  data  for  the  next  year’s  opera¬ 
tions.  Our  next  number  will  be  devoted 
to  night  soil,  its  value  and  use,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  other  manures, — Ed. 
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B*oIs©!ss  assil  AisIsjJoScs. 


It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  seri¬ 
ous  and  distressing  results  are  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  accidental  employment  of  poi¬ 
son,  and  it  occurred  to  ns  that  we  might 
possibly  do  a  service  to  some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  by  presenting  them  with  a  brief  and 
compendious  list  of  the  more  common 
poisons,  and  the  remedies -for  them,  most 
likeiv  to  be  close  at  hand. 

Acids. — These  cause  great  heat,  and 
sensation  of  burning  pain,  from  the  mouth 
down  to  the  stomach.  Remedies,  mag¬ 
nesia,  soda,  pearl-ash  or  soap,  dissolved 
in  water;  then  use  the  stomach  pump 
or  emetics. 

Alkalies. — Best  remedy  is  vinegar. 

Ammonia. — Remedy,  lemon  ju-tec  or 
Vinegar,  afterwards  milk  and  water  or  flax 
seed  tea. 

Alcohol. — First  cleanseout  the  stomach 
by  an  emetic,  then  dash  cold  water  on 
the  head,  and  give  ammonia  (spirits  of 
hartshorn.) 

Arsenic. — Remedies  in  the  first  place 
evacuate  the  stomach,  then  give  the  white 
of  eggs,  lime  water  or  chalk  and  water, 
charcoal  and  the  preparations  of  iron, 
particularly  hydrate. 

Lead. — White  lead  and  sugar  of  lead. 
Remedies,  alum,  cathartic,  such  as  castor 
oil  and  epsom  salts,  especially. 

Charcoal. — In  poison  by  carbonic  gas, 
remove  the  patient  to  open  air,  dash  cold 
water  on  the  head  and  body,  and  stimu¬ 
late  nostrils  and  lungs  by  hartshorn,  at 
the  same  time  rubbing  the  chest  briskly. 

Corrosive  Sublimate. — Give  white  ofeggs 
freely  mixed  with  water,  or  give  wheat 
flour  and  water,  or  soap  and  water  freely. 

Creosote. — White  of  eggs  and  the  emet¬ 
ics. 

Btlladona ,  or  Sight  Henbane. — Giveeme- 
tics,  and  then  plenty  of  vinegar  and  water 
or  lemonade. 

Mushrooms,  token  poisonous. — Give  eme¬ 
tics,  and  then  plenty  of  vinegar  and  wa¬ 
ter,  with  a  dose  of  ether  if  handy. 

Nitrate  of  Silver.,  (lunar  caustic,)  give  a 
strong  solution  of  common  salt  and  then 
emetics. 

Opium ■ — First  give  a  strong  emetic  of 
mustard  and  water,  then  strong  coffee 
and  acid  drinks,  dash  cold  water  on  the 
head. 

Laudanum. — Same  as  opium. 

Nux  Vomica. — First  emetics,  then  bran¬ 
dy- 

Oxalic  Acid. — Frequently  mistaken  for 
epsom  salts.  Remedies,  chalk,  magne¬ 
sia,  or  soap  and  water  freely,  then  emet¬ 
ics. 


Nitrate  of  Potash,  or  Saltpetre— Give 
emetics,  then  copious  draughts  of  flax¬ 
seed  tea,  milk  and  water,  and  other  sooth¬ 
ing  drinks. 

Prussic  Acid. —  When  there  is  lime, ad¬ 
minister  chlorine  in  the  shape  of  soda  or 
lime.  Hot  brandy  and  water.  Harts¬ 
horn  and  turpentine  .also  useful. 

Snake  Biles,  &c. — Apply  immediately 
strong  hartshorn,  and  take  it  internally, 
also  give  sweet  ©i!  and  stimulants  freely 
— apply  a  ligature  tight  above  the  part 
bitten,  and  then  apply  a  cupping  glass. 

Tartar  Emetic.— (Vive  large  doses  of  tea 
made  of  galls,  Peruvian  bark,  or  white 
oak  hark. 

Tobacco:-- First  emetic,  then  stringent 
tea,  then  stimulants. 

Verdigris.- — Plenty  of  white  of  egg  and 
water. 

White  Vitrol. — Give  the  patient  plenty 
of  milk  and  water. 

In  altnos*  all  cases  of  poisoning,  emet¬ 
ics  are  highly  useful,  and  of  those,  one  of 
the  very  best,  because  most  prompt  and 
ready,  is  the  common  mustard  flour  or 
powder,  a  teaspoonful  of  which,  stirred 
up  in  warm  water  may  be  given  every 
five  or  ten  minutes,  until  free  vomiting 
can  be  obtained. 

Emetics  and  warm  demulcent  drinks, 
such  ns  milk  and  water,  flax  seed  or  slip¬ 
pery  elm  tea,  chalk  water,  &.C.,  should  he 
administered  without  delay.  The  sub¬ 
sequent  management  of  the  case  w  ill  of 
course  he  left  to  a  physic  i  an  .—Hart ford 
Times. 

Advantages  of  S'’tjsc‘s—S£?.jj>i'eves34ca:s— 

Extract  of  an  address  delivered  at  the 
Ohio  Stale  Fair,  at  Cleveland,  by  Profes¬ 
sor  J.  J.  Map.cs,  editor  of  the  Working 
Farmer,  consulting  agriculturist,  -etc., 
etc. : 

To  farmers,  the  benefits  arising  from 
fairs  aie  incalculable;  farmers  are  not  a 
migratory  race;  their  vocations  require 
them  at  home,  and  therefore  improve¬ 
ments  which  occur  in  one  township  or 
county,  -may  remain  unknown  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  or  more,  to  adjoining  counties. 
There  is  scarcely  a  state  in  the  Union,  in 
which  one  or  more  farmers  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  producing  one  hundred  bushels 
ofshelled  corn  per  acre,  and  still  millions 
of  acres  of  similar  soils  continue  to  he  im¬ 
properly  worked  and  to  produce  forty 
bushels,  or  less-,  per  acre.  The  fairs  and 
the  press  alone  can  remedy  this  evil.  By 
visiting  fairs  farmers  are  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  farmers,  an  interchange  offacts 
occur,  improved  specimens  of  crops,  of 


stock,  etc..,  are  seen,  and  each  individual 
returns  home  emulated  to  surpass  hi3 
neighbor. 

Seeds  undergo  hybridation  and  deteri¬ 
oration  of  quality,  unless  occasionally 
moved  to  a  new  locality.  At  fairs  inter¬ 
changes  of  seeds  occur,  scions,  grafts,  and 
cuttings  arc  exchanged,  and  any  new  fruit 
seen  by  the  horticulturist  induces  its  in¬ 
troduction  into  some. new  district.  Ad¬ 
dresses  are  delivered  occasionally  to  the 
advantage  of  the  iistners,  new  implements 
are  invented,  and  these,  if  of  approved 
kinds,  are  introduced  for  general  use. 
Labor-saving  machinery  does  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  farmer;  indeed,  it 
often  causes  a  difference  of  profit  equal 
to  that  required  to  change  a  losing  into  a 
gaining  business. 

In  relation  to  the  improvements  in  ag¬ 
riculture,  which  have  transpired  within 
tiie  last  few  years,  the  speaker  stated  that 
they  were  greater  than  during  ail  pre¬ 
vious  time;  that  the  iron  plowshare  was 
introduced  but  eighty  years  ago,  and  then 
in  so  rude  a  shape,  that  ten  plowmen  of' 
its  time,  with  a  corresponding  number  of 
teams,  would  he  required  to  perform  the 
labor  now  readily  performed  by  one.  As 
to  the  importance  of  agriculture  general¬ 
ly,  lie  observed  that  a  thousand  millions 
of  human  beings  were  supported  by  it  ; 
that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  available  capi¬ 
tal  in  the  world,  was  engaged  in  its  exer¬ 
cise  ;  that  despite  the  highly  vaunted 
powers  of  the  merchant,  he  was  but  the 
factor  or  broker  of  the  farmer,  and  the 

success  of  his  agency  was  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  amount  of  agricultural 
product.  Our  Corn  crop  of  1350,  was 
estimated  at  600,000,000  of  bushels,  wort  h 
at  the  export  value  of  the  year,  $300,000,- 
000;  and  this  only  one.  of  several  crops, 
naprly  or  quite  equal  to  it  in  value.  So 
great  is  the  sum  total,  that  a  saving  of  the 
half  of  one  per  cent,  would  be  greater 
than  the  present  income  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  duties  on  imports,  sales  of pub¬ 
lic  lands,  etc. 

Tim  two  greatest  agricultural  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  age  are  under-draining  and 
subsoil  plowing.  Draining  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  a  source  of  great  profit ;  wet  lauds 
can  not  be  tilled  ;  the  mechanical  disin¬ 
tegration,  arising  from  plowing  such 
lands,  remains  hut  for  a  short  time  ;  soil 
when  wetted  to  saturation  will  settle 
more  solidly  after  the  lubrication  of  its 
ultimate  particles  by  water  than  from  any 
known  means  of  mechanical  compression; 
soluble  manures  are  wasted  in  subsoils; 
the  chemical  changes  dependent  upon  ths 
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free  and  frequent  circulation  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  arc  arrested  ;  indeed  moist  soils 
are  not  arable  until  properly  under-drain¬ 
ed,  nor  are  all  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  use  of  under-drains  dependent 
upon  getting  rid  of  an  excess  of  water; 
the  very  hill  tops  are  benefited  by  such 
treatment,  and  this  benefiv  will  be  more 
fully  illustrated  when  discussing  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  subsoil  plowing.  *  *  * 

The  next  most  important  improvement 
is  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow.  Wet  lands 
are  not  improved  by  subsoiling  until  af¬ 
terhaving  been  under-drained.  The  sub¬ 
soil  plow  does  not  turn  over  the  soil  like 
a  surface  plow;  it  follows  the  surface 
plow,  and  is  propelled  by  a  sep?  rate  team, 
the  beam  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  sur¬ 
face  furrow,  and  disintegrates  without 
elevating  the  subsoil. 

The  admission  of  atmosphere  freely 
circulating  through  this  subsoil,  secures 
the  chemical  changes  dependent  upon 
its  presence,  and  enables  the  surface 
plowing  to  be  gradually  deepened  ;  but 
this  is  not  all  the  benefits  arising  from 
subsoil  plowing.  The  roots  are  permit¬ 
ted  to  pass  down  and  receive  the  constit¬ 
uents  of  plants  resident  in  the  subsoil, 
and  to  carry  them  to  the  surface  to  com¬ 
plete  the  vegetable  organism.  In  times 
of  drought  the  roots  may  pass  down  for 
moisture,  and  in  times  of  excessive  rains 
part  of  the  roots  at  least  will  not  be 
drowned  out. 

The  greatest  benefit,  however,  is  that 
thoroughly  under-drained  and  subsoiled 
land  never  suffers  from  drought.  The 
reason  is  obvious,  and  may  be  thus  ex¬ 
plained  :  You  will  perceive  the  pitcher  in 
front  of  me  is  covered,  on  its  outside, 
with  drops  of  water.  These,  you  will 
readily  understand,  could  not  have  pass¬ 
ed  through  the  pitcher.  But  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  pitcher  is  colder  than 
that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  it 
has  condensed  upon  its  surface  the  mois¬ 
ture  of  the  atmosphere  ;  for  in  the  hottest 
day  in  summer,  the  absence  of  moisture 
from  the  soil  merely  goes  to  prove  its 
existence  in  the  atmosphere,  and  when 
the  heated  air  containing  moisture  passes 
through  under-drains,  or  down  into  sub¬ 
soil  cuts,  it  deposits  its  moisture  upon  the 
cold  surfaces  of  the  particles  of  the  sub¬ 
soils,  and  thus  protects  the  roots  from  suf¬ 
fering  by  drought.  Corn  never  rolls  its 
leaves  on  thoroughly  drained  and  subsoil¬ 
ed  lands. 


Every  man  loves  justice  at  another 
man’s  house,  few  care  for  it  at  their  own. 


The  f?eetl  Trade. 

Our  seed  dealers,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  are  rapidly  learning  English  prac-  j 
lices,  and  it  has  already  become  difficult 
to  find  pure  seed  of  the  better  class  of  gar-  i 
den  vegetables,  and  even  the  grass  seeds 
are  often  sold  of  mixed  and  very  inferior 
qualities.  There  are  doubtless  some  deal-  ' 
ers  who  pursue  an  honorable  course,  but 
hundreds  of  wagons  are  now  traversing 
the  country,  sellingseeds  of  inferior  qua¬ 
lities.  The  market  gardeners  near  our  ! 
large  cities  seldom  or  never  buy  seeds  of  j 
the  large  seed  dealers  ;  they  are  compell¬ 
ed  to  purchase  from  each  other,  each 
raising  some  one  or  two  kinds,  and  ma¬ 
king  the  necessary  exchanges.  Late  Ber¬ 
gen  Cabbage  seed  is  seldom  sold  by  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  for  less  than  $8  per  pound, 
still  you  may  buy  seed  purporting  to  be 
the  true  Late  Bergen  Cabbage,  at  $2  per 
pound,  or  even  less;  but  as  no  grower 
requires  but  a  few  ounces  of  this  seed,  it 
is  certainly  better  to  pay  the  large  price  j 
to  obtain  the  pure  article.  A  seed  dealer 
in  Newark  is  now  selling  a  bean  which 
he  assures  his  customers  has  been  lately 
imported  from  Lima,  and  is  the  true  Li¬ 
ma  Bean.  It  is  fiat,  with  its  two  sides 
parallel  throughout,  and  is  not  a  profita¬ 
ble  sort.  The  Lima  Bean  of  the  true 
kind,  whether  grown  in  Lima  or  else¬ 
where,  is  short,  very  thick,  and  with  a 
deep  dent  in  each  side,  and  none  other 
should  be  grown.  We  have  several  times 
been  tempted  to  buy  seeds  from  large 
dealers,  and  have  nearly  as  often  found 
ourselves  deceived.  In  some  instances 
they  were  not  true  to  the  label,  in  others 
new  and  old  seeds  were  mixed  together, 
and  in  many  instances  they  woald  not 
germinate  at  all.  We  imported  last  year 
from  England,  under  the  cover  of  a  popu¬ 
lar  name  as  a  seed  dealer,  a  quantity  of 
early  sorts  of  Cabbage  seeds,  and  have 
now  several  bags  on  hand  which  are 
worthless. —  Working  Farmer. 

_ _ _ 

From  the  Newberry  Sentinel.  i 
KEPOKT 

Read  before  the  Newberry  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  at  its  Anniversary  meeting ,  held  July 
28  i/t,  1852. 

CULTURE  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  that 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  corn  crop  is 
immense  to  our  country;  and  as  almost 
every  cultivator  of  the  soil,  throughout 
its  varied  climate,  and  on  all  its  variety 
of  soils,  is  a  grower  of  this  crop,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  it  becomes  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  importance  that  it  should  be  mana¬ 


ged  to  the  best  advantage.  Your  Corn" 
mittee  know  of  no  better  way  to  arrive 
at  the  desired  result  than  the  practical 
experience  of  successful  corn-growers, 
made  public  by  reports  to  Agricultural 
Societies,  or  through  the  columns  of  the 
agricultural  press.  We  may  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  one  another;  indeed,  we  can 
hardly  meet  any  man,  however  ignorant, 
that  has  not  a  way  of  his  own  of  doing 
something,  from  which  we  may  obtain  a 
new  and  profitable  idea. 

Arour  Committee  do  not  expect  to  add 
any  thing  new  in  information  upon  this 
subject,  which  has  been  so  often  and  so 
ably  handled  by  others  before  them,  but 
simply  to  show  by  what  process  others 
have  been  successful  in  raising  much  lar¬ 
ger  crops  of  corn  to  the  acre  than  would 
be  considered  an  average  yield,  in  this 
section,  at  least.  Much  depends  on  the 
soil.  All  intelligent  farmers  know  that 
a  deep,  rich,  dry  and  warm  soil  is  the 
most  suitable  for  corn,  and  by  manuring 
and  deep  plowing  moist  soils  may  be 
made  so  :  but  they  are  not  so  unanimous 
in  the  belief  of  deep  plowing  for  corn, 
because  good  crops  are  occasionally 
grown  on  rich  soils,  and  favorable  sea¬ 
sons,  with  shallow  plowing. 

There  are  few  orops  which  show  the 
effects  of  skilful  cultivation  more  strong¬ 
ly  than  that  of  corn;  and  this  marked 
improvement  should  induce  the  farmer, 
instead  of  adding  to  his  number  of  acres 
in  corn,  to  adopt  that  course  which  will 
give  him  the  greatest  crops;  leaving  the 
surplus  acres  to  ether  uses.  If  a  man,  by 
good  culture,  can  obtain  from  ten  acres 
of  land  the  same  crop  it  requires  twenty 
to  give,  then  prepare  the  land  so  as  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  greatest  amount.  That  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  that  now  do  not  yield 
more  than  from  four  to  six  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre,  that  would  with  tboro’ 
culture  yield  from  twenty  to  twenty-five, 
none  acquainted  with  our  agriculture  can 
doubt.  But  it  may  be  said,  “if  I  employ 
all  my  labor  and  manure  on  ten  acres, 
the  remainder  of  my  field  must  suffer.” 

The  answer  is  easy.  Why  cultivate 
twenty,  when  you  can  get  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  from  ten?  and  will  rest  from  crop¬ 
ping  be  more  injurious  to  the  soil  than 
the  exhausting  process  of  cropping  with¬ 
out  manuring?  Why  spend  the  labor 
and  the  manure  that  applied  to  ten  acres 
would  give  more  corn  than  if  spread  over 
thirty  acres;  let  it  be  remembered,  too, 
that  a  piece  of  land  once  thoroughly  fit¬ 
ted  to  produce  a  succession  of  good  crops, 
which, in  all  probability  would  more  than 
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repay  in  their  extra  expense  incurred  for 
the  corn.  The  selection  of  the  soil  and 
preparing  it  for  the  corn  crop  is  of  great 
importance. — If  you  have  an  old  tough 
meadow  or  stubble  land  that  you  design 
for  corn,  plow  it  in  in  November  or  De¬ 
cember,  just  before  the  ground  freezes 
up.  Lay  the  ground  over  smooth,  with 
the  Mears  &  Prouty’s  Eagle,  No.  2  plow, 
to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  following 
with  the  subsoil  plow,  going  down  six  or 
eight  inches  lower;  thus  breaking  and 
loosening  the  soil  thoroughly  for  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  inches.  Then  make 
smooth  with  the  roller  or  harrow,  and 
let  it  lie  till  spring. — When  sufficiently 
dry,  in  spring,  barrow  with  a  fine  tooth 
harrow.  Then  if  you  have  a  good  lot  of 
compost  manure,  give  a  top  dressing,  and 
plow  it  in  with  a  shallow  furrow,  leaving 
the  old  sward  undistusbed. 

Beep  and  thorough  plowing  is  the  first 
»tep  in  corn  culture,  as  it  best  secures  the 
crop  against  injury  from  parching  drought 
as  well  as  excessive  rains,  and  furnishes 
a  wider  range  for  the  roots  to  seek  their 
nourishment.  It  is  also  important  to  ma¬ 
nure  well  and  properly.  The  value  of 
the  barn-yard  manure  to  corn,  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  fact  that  even  on  some  of 
the  fertile  lands  of  the  West,  already  too 
rich  for  other  cereal  crops,  the  corn  crop 
is  benefitted  by  it, and  it  is  the  only  grain 
crop  to  which  it  can  be  applied  there  with 
profit.  For  any  ground  on  which  it  is 
proper  to  raise  Indian  corn,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  is  of  opinion  that  level  cultivation, 
except  on  very  moist  soils,  is  decidedly 
best.  It.  exposes  less  serface  to  be  dried 
by  the  sun  aud  air,  moro  readily  receives 
and  retains  moisture,  permits  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  roots  over  the  whole  soil,  by 
which  the  plant  is  better  nourished,  and 
better  strengthened  against  the  force  of 
the  winds. 

When  ground  is  thrown  up  into  sharp 
ridges,  as  is  often  done  by  the  plow,  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  horizontal  roots  are  scorched 
by  the  sun,  and  are  necessarily  so  short 
as  to  afford  the  plant  but  little  support  • 
as  braces.  Corn  cultivated  on  the  level  j 
system,  if  the  soil  is  deeply  tilled,  often 
keeps  green,  whilst  that  on  ridges  is  dri¬ 
ed  up.  ' 

Your  Committee  is  well  aware  the  use 
of  harrow  and  cultivator  is  but  little  i 

•  -I 

known  to  our  farmers,  in  cultivating  this 
crop.  But  in  most  of  the  best  corn  grow¬ 
ing  States  North,  they,  together  with  the 
hoe,  are  almost  the  only  implements  used, 
and  their  average  yield  is  thirty  to  forty  ; 
bushels  per  acre.  True,  climate  adds  j 


,  something  to  their  product,  but  thorough 
1  cultivation  much  more. 

Whoever  would  be  higliiy  successful 
in  growing  Indian  corn,  in  a  climate  like 
that  of  ours,  must  select  such  soil,  situa¬ 
tion,  and  give  such  treatment,  as  will  in¬ 
duce  a  vigorous  and  rapid  growth  from 
the  time  of  planting  until  the  grain  is  per¬ 
fected.  Young  plants,  like  young  ani¬ 
mals,  in  order  to  grow  rapidly,  should  not 
only  have  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  but 
food  suited  to  their  age.  Hence  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  applying  a  portion  of  well  rotted 
I  manure  or  compost  directly  to  the  hill  at 
the  time  of  planting.  All  long  and  un¬ 
fermented  manures  should  be  spread  on  j 
broadcast  and  well  ploughed  under.  As 
regards  time  of  planting,  the  condition 
ofthe  soil,  as  to  warmth  and  moisture, 
and  general  forwardness  of  vegetation, 
must  regulate,  From  the  variation  of 
the  seasons,  diversity  of  soils,  &c.,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  particular  day  can  be  fix¬ 
ed  for  this  work.  The  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Indians — from  whom  we  first  ob¬ 
tained  and  learned  the  uses  of  this  valu-  | 
able  essential  -was  to  plant  when  the  ■ 
“leaves  of  the  white  oak  had  so  far  ad-  ; 
vanced  as  to  show  the  form  of  a  crow’s  i 
foot.”  The  ground  has  then  acquired  a  j 
degree  of  warmth,  germination  is  quick,  | 
and  the  growth  rapid.  The  earlier,  how-  ; 
evor,  all  things  admitting,  the  better. 

MODE  OF  PLANTING. 

In  this  there  are  various  opinions.  The  | 
distance  between  the  rows  or  hills,  num-  ! 
her  of  stalks  to  the  hill,  &e.,  must  be  de-  j 
termined  principally  by  the  character  of 
the  soil,  variety  of  corn  planted,  &c.  If  j 
planted  in  hills  put  four  or  five  kernels 
in  each,  so  as  to  guard  against  casualties. 
The  different  kinds  require  space  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  and  height  to  which  they 
are  inclined  to  grow.  The  smaller  the 
kind,  the  closer  may  be  the  planting.  If 
planted  thickly,  considerable  advantage 
will  be  derived  by  allowing  the  greatest 
space  ofrows  running  north  and  south,  as 
free  access  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  j 
sun  is  thus  afforded.  Good  distance, 
however,  in  this  latitude,  is  the  surest 
and  safest  plan.  If  the  plowing  and  oth¬ 
er  preparation  of  the  ground  has  been 
well  done,  and  the  corn  well  planted,  it 
may  be  said  truly  of  the  cultivation,  “that 
wTell  begun  is  well  done.”  The  proper 
depth  of  covering  in  planting  corn,  de¬ 
pends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil.  The 
depth  of  an  inch  on  some  soils  would 
be  equal  to  several  inches  on  oth¬ 
ers.  A  deeper  covering  than  is  actually 
necessary  to  produce  healthy  germina- 


|  tion  is  prejudicial  to  the  growth  of  the 
I  plant,  and  considering  all  circumstances, 
there  are  but  few'  eases  where  it  would 
|  be  advisable  to  cover  corn  more  than 
j  two  inches,  and  in  very  moist  soils,  a  cov¬ 
ering  of  only  one  inch  would  be  prefer¬ 
red. 

Seed  corn  should  be  selected  and  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  field  before  the  main  crop  is 
harvested  or  gathered,  The  largest  of 
;  twin  ears,  and  those  of  earliest  maturity 
should  be  selected,  instead  of  deteriora¬ 
ting,  corn  may  be  much  improved  by  this 
method.  Most  planters  in  this  section, 
plant  their  seed  corn  dry.  but  a  much 
i  better  mode  would  be  to  soak  it  in  a  strong 
solution  ofsnlt-petre  15  to  24  hours,  then 
roll  in  lime  or  plaster.  This  not  only 
induces  a  more  rapid  germination,  but  a 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  growth* 

CULTURE  OF  CHOP  WHILST  GROWING. 

In  the  early  stages  ofthe  crop,  the  soil 
can  hardly  be  tilled  too  much.  The  first 
object  should  be  to  keep  the  ground  light 
and  the  crop  clean. 

The  corn  being  fairly  up,  do  not  wait 
long  for  it  to  become  large  enough  to 
work,  get  among  it  with  the  plow  or  cul¬ 
tivator  and  hoe,  and  it  will  soon  reach 
the  mark.  Delay  in  this  operation  is  like 
the  boy  w;ho  had  his  head  combed  but 
once  a  month,  and  “wondered  how  any¬ 
body  could  submit  daily  to  the  torment  of 
such  an  operation.”  lie  did  not  reflect 
that  the  daily  operation  which  he  dread¬ 
ed  saved  all  the  pain.  So,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  is  the  business  of  plowing  and 
hoeing  young  corn.  Get  into  it  early, 
and  oiKsoils  which  have  a  tendency  to 
become  too  compact,  plow'  close  and  deep 
with  the  bull-tongue  plow  or  cultivator, 
penetrating  the  ground  to  a  considerable 
depth.  Then  hoe  and  thin  nicely — be 
careful  that  you  have  no  weeds  or  grass. 
It  is  the  class  of  soils  which  bake  under 
the  action  of  the  sun,  that  suffer  most 
from  drought,  and  the  crop  can  in  no  way 
be  so  well  protected  against  injury  from 
this  cause,  ns  by  frequent  Stirling  and 
loosening  of  the  soil,  by  which  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  become  too  solid  is  counteract¬ 
ed.  While  the  crop  is  small,  it  may  he 
run  very  close  to  the  stalks  without  inju¬ 
ry,  but  as  the  size  ofthe  plant  increases, 
and  the  roots  extend,  the  implement  must 
not  run  so  near.  Early  and  quick  work 
induces  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth, 
which  is  all-important.  The  after  cul- 
valion  should  be  done  with  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  and  harrow  or  shovel  plow',  not  too 
wide.  The  turning  plow  or  tw  ister  shold 
be  discarded  from  all  cultivation. 
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For  light  soils,  t lie  cultivator,  harrow 
and  hoe  are  the- only  implements  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  cultivation.  The  last  plow¬ 
ing  and  hoeing  should  he  completed  be¬ 
fore  the  tassels  generally  appear.  Your 
Committee  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  useless  labor  spent  in  hill, 
ing  up  corn — indeed,  in  dry  seasons  it  is 
worse  than  useless,  as  the  corn  is  injured 
by  it.  The  earth  hauled  round  She  stalks 
does  not  assist  its  growth,  nor  aid  in  hold¬ 
ing  it  up — the  brace  roots,  which  come 
out  as  the  stalks  increase  in  height,  sup¬ 
port  it,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  in 
a  heavy  storm  and  thunder  gust,  corn 
that  is  hiiled  will  he  broken  down  more 
than  that  which  is  not  hilled. 

As  regards  manures,  and  their  appli¬ 
cation,  most  suitable  to  corn,  your  Com¬ 
mittee  would  name  barn-yard  manure 
and  compost,  Jitter  and  scrapings  of  eve¬ 
ry  description,  ashes,  lime,  plaster,  <fec. 
all  of  which  should  be  spread  on  broad¬ 
cast,  (unless  a  small  portion  well  rotted, 
be  applied  to  the  hills,)  then  plow  and. 
harrow  well  until  thoroughly  incorpora¬ 
ted  with  the  soil.  The  soil  intended  for 
corn  must  he  dry — ail  experience  proves 
that  moist  and  wet  soils  are  unfit  for  the 
culture  of  this  grain.— The  land  should 
be  made  rich  and  thoroughly  broken  to 
a  great  depth  before  planting.— Coni  will 
bear  heavier  manuring  than  any  other 
cultivated  plant,  and  the  soil  should  b§ 
deep  to  permit  the  roots  to  descend  be¬ 
yond  all  danger  of  drought. 


variety  of  soils, "experiments  in  different 
kinds,  though  naturally  of  the  same  na¬ 
ture,  will  net  produce  like  results.  The 
leading  principles  of  agriculture  are  ever 
the  same:  animal  and  vegetable- .matter, 
after  decomposition,  furnishes  food  for 
plants,  while  heat,  air,  and  moisture,  add 
in  nutrition.  There  is  nothing  that  does 
more  towards  improving  the  minds  of 
farmers,  than  the  circulation  sf  a  well 
conducted  agricultural  paper.  It  is  a 
means;  when  contributed  to  by  aide  and 
practical  fanners,  by  which  every  man 
may  derive  new  and  useful  information. 

The  contents  are  made  up  of  the  results 
of  the  most  careful  observ  ation,  and  con¬ 
sists,  in  itself,  of  a  general  storehouse  of 
knowledge,  from  which  all  may  draw 
something  new  and  servieeable- 

It  also  funds  lies  a  common  medium  for 
farmers  to  communicate  and  receive  in 
sl-mctjou,  thus  enabling  them  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  each  other.  Hence  the 
importance  or  every  farmer  subscribing 
for  and  reading  some  agricultural  work. 
There  are  several  excellent  works,  on 
this  subject,  published  both  North  and 
South,  monthly,  at  one  dollar  per  annum, 
many  single  numbers  of  which  are  well 
worth  the  subscription  price. 

We  earnestly  solicit  every  farmer  to 
become  a  .subscriber  and  reader  of  one- 
Your  GommHtee  trust  that  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  subject  will  bo  an  ample  ex¬ 
cuse  for  having  written  at  such  length- 
and  if  these  imperfect  remerks  induces 


Cultivate  deep  and  rapid,  keep  free 
of  weeds  and  grass,  and  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  smooth  and  level,  except  on  moist 
or  wet  lands,  (live  the  real  garden  cul- 
t u i  e ,  and  oui  u  01  a  to r  1 1 ,  v o ur  Corn  crops 
will  he  more  than  doubled.— And  instead 
of  the  ruinous  system  of  depending  and 
obtaining  our  supplies  from  other  States, 
(ns  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  the  case 
the  past  seasons. (  each  and  all  may  he 
corn-sellers,  with  plenty  of  fat  hogs  and 
horses.  A  word  to  the  farmers:  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  there  is  not  among  the 
majority  of  farmers,  a  more  inquisitive 
spirit  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  ob¬ 
jects  With  which  they  are  so  intimately 
connected,  arid  from  which  they  expect 
to  derive  not  only  their  suhsistanee,  but 
Their  hope  of  gain.  The  leading  object 
o.  agriculture,  is  to  increase  the  quanti¬ 
ty  and  improve  the  quality  of- tlie'Jiro- 
ductions  of  the  soil,  and  to  do  it.  with  the 
least  expenditure.  In  order  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  we  must  resort  to  experiments, 
and  here  again  opens  a  wide  and  exten¬ 
sive  field.  In  consequence  of  the  great 


one  fanner  to  subscribe  for  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  paper, .another  to  thinking,  and  oth¬ 
ers  to  experimenting,  they  will  feel  am. 
ply  repaid  for  all  the  time  and  labor  be¬ 
stow- ed. 

II.  STEWART,  Ch’n. 
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Tfnmfetr  of  Jplim  es  pci-  Acre. 

The  following  table  may  be  useful  to 
the  gardener,  in  showing  the  number  of 
plants.or  trees  that  may  be  raised  on  an 
acre  of  ground,  at  given  distances  apart, 
w  hen  planted  at  any  of  the  undermen¬ 
tioned  distances. 

Distance  apart.  Number  of  Flairs. 

;  ,  “,ot> . . 

“ . 19.360 

U . 30,890 

t?  . . 

v  “ .  4.840 

f  . - . 2.722 

“ . - .  1.742 

'  “ .  1,210 

£  587 

7  306 

I o  1 1 . . .  i no 

m  „  . . 

ia  . 134 

21  - . . .  98 

04  *i  z,z 

i'  . 59 

30  “ . - .  40 
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Bisea  sea  of  Sw1k«.% 

1  • 

|  Eds.  Farmcf  and  Plantar: 

Gentlemen— l  have  long  intended  to 
write  'someth  ing  to  help  fill  your  columns  ; 
but  I  have  not  been  aide  to  choose  any 
subject  which  I  thought  would  interest 
your  readers.  Slaving  to  renew  rn'y  sub¬ 
scription,  and  having  lately  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  sick  hogs,  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  pen  a  few  lines  on  the  diseases 
of  swine. 

In  an  experience  of  more  than  20  years, 
I  have  found  the  hog  subject  to  three 
principal  diseases — that,  is,  1st,  catarrba* 
fever  with  inflamed  throat  and  lungs’ 
2d,  inflamalion.of  the  stomach  and  small 
intestines;  3d,  poisoned  by  eating  mush- 
voons.  I  have  lost  a  great  many  hogs 
bom  each  of  these  diseases.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  made  any  discovery  of  a 
•sure  cure  for  any  of  them  ;  yet  it  may  be 
that  what  I  shall  say,  may  La  of  service 
to  some  of  your  readers. — and  first,- the 
inflamed  throat  and  lungs- — it  may  be  call 
ed  Influenza.  In  this,  on  dissection,  the 
throat  or  lungs,  and  sometimes  both  at 
the  same  time;  are  found  to  Le  inflamed. 
X  have  seen  puss  or  matter,  around  the 
throat.  The  symptoms  are  w  freezing  and 
cough,  fever  and  want  ol  appetite.  These 
symptoms  are  well  marked  and  easily 
known.  Tiikatment. — It  is  a  difficult 
task  to  physic  a  hog, at  least  I  have  found 
it  so.  so  much  so  that  when  force  is  re¬ 
quired,  I  have  generally  failed,  and  do  not 
now  often  try  it.  And  in  this  disease 
forcing  anything  down  them,  lias  always 
seemed  to  do  harm.  The  treatment  X 
commonly  adopt  has  been  bleeding,  by 
cutting  off  the  ears  and  tail  close  to  the 
body,  I  have  bled  in  the  arm,  but  it  is 
difficult — indeed  I  know  of  no  safe  and 
easy  way  of  getting  blood.  I  Lave  been 
told  they  will  bleed  freely  by  forcing  a 
penknife  or  %  inches  between  the  fore 
teeth  and  upper  lip.  But  to  proceed: 
bleed  if  you  can  early  in  the  disease,  after 
which  I  have  given  from  2  to  6  grains  of 
tartar  emetic,  according  to  the  age  and 
violence  of  attack — to  a  shoat  6  months 
old  2  grains— a  year  old  and  upward  4  to 
6  grains;  repeat  every  morning  until 
there  is  an  amendment,  &e.  In  very  bad 
cases  it  may  he  given  twice  a  day.  It 
can  be  given  in  a  little  mush  or  anything 
the  hog  will  take.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  tins  treatment,  except  applying  it  to 
the  hog.  It  is  a  modification  of  that 
adopted  by  many  physicians  in  the  hu¬ 
man  subject  for  a  similar  disease. 

2d,  Injjkmation  of  the  stomach  and  siiriall 
intestines.— This  will  be  ascertained  by 
dissection.  Its  symptoms  before  death 
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are  not  very  clear.  The  hog  refuses  to 
eat,  perhaps  more  decidedly  than  in  any 
other  disease.  He.  droops  and  lies  almost 
constantly,  appearing  very  averse  to  mo¬ 
ving  about.  I  have  been  only  able  to  de-. 
teCt  it  by  dissecting  the  first  one  that  dies. 
I  may  have  had  solitary  cases  under  dif- 
tererit  circumstances,  but  so  far  I  have 
never  detected  it  except  when  my  hogs 
have  had  the  run  of  the  pea  fields,  where 
there  were  many  rotten  peas.  Dr.  M.  W. 
Phillips  says  rotten  or  rotting  peas  “will 
kill  hogs,”  arid  when  they  do,  I  suspect 
it  is  by  producing  infiatHatien  of  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  bowels.  Dr.  P.  says  it  has 
happened  to  him  after  long  continued 
wet  spells.  Prevention. — Feed  your 
hogs  with  corn  when  in  a  field  of  rotting 
peas,  or  take  them  offaltogether.  Treat¬ 
ment. — It  is  only  with  the  three  last. ca¬ 
ses  I  had  that  I  adopted  any  treatment — 
the  first  case  was  far  advanced  and  died 
— the  other  two  recovered — two  had  died 
before.  They  were  bled  by  cutting  off 
their  ears  and  tails,  and  had  from  10  to 
20  grains  of  calomel  every  day  or  two. 
It  may  he  given  in  mush;  but  some  ot 
these  refused  to  take  anything  hut  raw 
flesh,  and  the  calomel  was  given  in  pie¬ 
ces  of  rabbit  flesh.  When  they  would 
eat,  they  were  fed  mostly  with  gruel  made 
of  second  quality  flour,  and  some  milk 
was  added.  They  absolutely  refused  corn 
for  many  days.  They  had  warm  beds  un¬ 
der  shelter. 

3d,  Poisoned  uy  mushrooms. — Like  the 
pea,  mushrooms  appear  not  to  hurt,  the 
hog  except  when  they  are  rotting.  There 
is  another  res&mldance — it  is  in  long 
warm  wet  spells  in  the  summer  months, 
that  they  do  the  mischief.  1  am  unable 
to  give  the  symptoms,  neither  have  I 
made  any  dissections.  It  is  probable  they 
also  produce  iuflarnation  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  in  that  case  might  be 
treated  as  above.  Prevention. — Here  it 
may  be  truly  said  “an  ounce  of  preven¬ 
tion  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,”  for  I  know 
of  no  cure.  Keep  them  in  grass  fields 
and  out  of  the  woods  during  those  spells 
of  weather  that  favor  the  growth  of  the 
mushrooms.  Since  I  have  adopted  this 
plan  I  have  lost  very  few.  Treatment. 

I  have  said  I  know  of  no  cure.  A  watch¬ 
ful  neighbour  of  mine  puts  them  up  in 
pens,  and  gives  them  nothing  to  drink 
bu.t  water  having  epsom  salts  dissolved 
in  it,  and  feeds  them  with  sourdough. 
He  is  satisfied  this  is  good  treatment.  My 
hog-feeder  says  he  has  cured  two  by  cut¬ 
ting  ofi  their  ears  and  tails.  I  have  heard 
of  their  being  drenched  with  hog’s  fat- 


Will  not  some  of  your  medical  readers 
give  us  the  appearances'  on  dissection, 
and  a  plan  of  cure  based  on  that?  Sure¬ 
ly  the  subject  deserves  attention.  My 
own  experience  is  that  domestic  animals, 
for  similar  diseases,  should  be  treated  ve¬ 
ry'  much  like  the  human  subject. 

Lac  reins. 

For  the  Fanner  ami  Planter. 

'ffsif!  Flam* -Cure  for  Um-us. 

I  do  not  recollect  to  have  sceu  the 
above  in  your  columns;  hut  it  deserves 
a  place  there.  A  tew  months  ago  I  was 
greatly  shocked  by  the  cry  from  the  ne¬ 
gro  houses,  that  little  Fanny  was  burnt 
to  death.  On  reaching  the  spot,  howev¬ 
er,  the  case  was  not  quite  so  desperate. 
Her  clothes  had  caught  fire,  and  her  arm, 
thigh  and  body  on  one  side,  were  exten¬ 
sively  though  not  very  badly  burnt.  In 
tearing  off  the  clothes  the  skin  in  some 
places  was  abraded.  Bandges  to  confine 
anything  here,  would  certainly  have  in¬ 
creased  her -sufferings.  Wheat  flour  was 
dusted  all  over  the  burn,  and  repeated  as 
often  as  any  moisture  oozed  from  it.  She 
was  soon  quiet  and  comparatively  com-  j 
fortahle.  Whenever  the  crusts  of  flour 
dropped  oft',  it  was  again  dusted.  When 
flour  would  no  longer  stick,  the  parts 
were  greased.  This  was  the  w  hole  treat¬ 
ment,  and  in  a  few  days  or  a  week,  the 
parts  were  skinned  over.  Let  your  read¬ 
ers  try  it. 

LaCuk-n-3. 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury 
Ctypsum  !!3  ft  Vcr.liHxcr. 

Greenwood,  Jan.  20,  1853. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  20th  of 
June  last,  making,  inquiry  about  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  Gypsum,  and  the  benefits  re¬ 
sulting  from  it,  cameto  hand  in  duetime. 

I  deferred  answering  your  inquiries  at 
that  time,  from  the  fact  that  I  could  not 
give  you  reliable  information  as  to  the  re¬ 
sults,  as  it  was  t lie  first  season  that  I  had 
applied  it,  and  I  regret  that  my  experi¬ 
ments  were  not  conducted  with  more 
care,  having  an  eye  more  to  the  general 
results  than  to  t  he  exact  difference  in  the 
yield  in  a  given  quantity  of  land.  I  have 
always  been  particular  in  recommending 
anything  new  in  agriculture, unless  I  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was  both  prac¬ 
tical  and  profitable  to  the  cause  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  I  have  availed  myself  of  the 
use  of  the  columns  of  the  Mercury,  that 
others  may  be  induced  to  give  their  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  use  of  an  article  w  hich  it 
is  believed  by  many  will  produce  a  great 
revolution  in  the  production  of  cotton  in 


this  State.  And  I  would  here  remark, 
that  no  one  experiment  (however  well 
conducted)  should  he  received  as  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  of  its  practical  utility,  until 
it  has  been  tried  two  or  three  years;  and 
too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  notic¬ 
ing  the  different  seasons  and  the  various 
soils  in  which  the  experiments  are  tried. 
I  purchased  ten  barrels  of  Gypsum  last 
spring  in  Charleston,  and  concluded  to 
try  it  on  an  old  sandy  field  which  had  been 
in  cultivation  upwards  ofsixiy  years,  and 
was  completely  worn  out;  and  some  five 
or  six  years  since  1  commenced  trying  to 
improve  it,  and  had  succeeded  in  destroy¬ 
ing  "he  running  briers  and  may-pops 
w inch  had  taken  possession.  I  had  plant¬ 
ed  it  in  cotton  three  years  in  succession  ; 
it  was  manured  in  the  drill  each  year, 
and  I  suppose  it  produced  about  600  lbs. 
to  Um  acre.  The'pnst  year  I  planted  it 
again  in  cotton,  and  opened  the  old  bed 
with  a  long  Scooter,  and  bedded  out  with 
a  turning  plough.  About  the  tenth  of 
April  we  commenced  planting,  and  the 
day  previous  I  measured  three  bushels  of 
cotton  seed*  one  bushel  of  Gypsum  and 
two  bushels  of  ashes,  and  wet  them  and 
rubbed  thc-m  neatly,  and  in  the  manner 
described  I  mixed  and  rubbed  until  i  had 
enough  to  plant  the  field,  (which  con¬ 
tained  fifty  acres.)  The  Cotton  came 
up  beautiful  and  grew  off  finely,  having 
a  green,  luxuriant  appearance,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  look  well  until  tire  excessive 
rains  in  June,  at  which  time  it  died  out 
badly,  and  I  almost  despaired  of  making 
a  half  crop  ;  but  it  recovered  in  July,  and 
began  to  grow  and  spread  beautifully, 
and  up  to  the  last  of  August  it  still  look- 
|  cd  well,  though  it  was  rather  too  late ;  at 
|  that  time  the  excessive  wet  wealhor  set 
i  in,  giving  it  another  back-set,  but  it  soon 
|  recovered  and  continued  to  grow  and  ma¬ 
ture,  until  it  was  killed  by  frost.  I  notic¬ 
ed  one  particular,  that  it  did  not  shed  the 
bolls  and  squares,  as  m}'  previous  crops 
had  done,  and  I  remarked  that  cotton  in 
the  same  field,  previously,  had  invariably 
quit  growing  by  the  first  of  September, 
but  the  present  year,  it  continued  to  grow 
until  frost.  I  also  tried  an  experiment 
with  one  bushel  of  Gypsum,  one  bushel 
ofG'unuo,  and  two  bushels  ofAsheS,  which 
I  rubbed  with  three  bushels  of  cotton  seed, 
hut  I  cmild  see  no  perceptible  difference 
from  that  planted  with  Ashes  and  Gyp¬ 
sum.  There  are  three  things  to  be  notic¬ 
ed  in  this  experiment,  first,  the  land  had 
been  manured  previously  in  the  drill;  se¬ 
cond.  there  was  two  bushels  of  Ashes 
mixed  with  the  Gypsum,  and  third,  that 
I  fie  past  year  was  unusually  wet.  All 
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this  should  be  taken  into  consideration, 
and  allowance  made  in  the  calculation.  I 
requested  my  overseer  to  notice  particu¬ 
larly  the  amount  of  cotton  picked,- and  he 
estimated  it  at  800  lbs.  to  the  acre.  Here 
is  200  lbs.  more  than  had  ever  been  made 
before,  to  the  acre,  and  I  leave  you  to  draw 
your  own  inference. 

1  planted  ten  acres  in  stubble  land,  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  manner  described  above; 
the  result  was  entirely  satisfactory,  as  we 
gathered  ten  bales  of  cotton.  In  conclu¬ 
sion,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  land  con¬ 
taining  a  quantity  of  .vegetable  matter 
will  give  better  results  than  that  which 
has  but  little,  and  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
in  my  own  mind,  that  if  our  Railroads 
would  adopt  a  liberal  rate  of  freights  for 
fertnirjzers,  we  would  increase  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  our  soil  at  least  one-fourth. 

I  am  yours,  respectfully, 

THOMAS  IT  BYRD. 

To  Col.  John  Cunningham. 

Sjsshs  In  Wlica!,  natd  the  Casts®  of  It. 

NUMBER  III. 

[Continued.] 

In  my  former  articles  I  gave  a  statement 
of  facts.  A  leisure  moment  affords  me  an 
opportunity  of  giving  my  theory ,  founded 
on  those  facts. 

I  suppose  the  smut  bug  (or  its  prece¬ 
dent  worm)  to  remain  in  the  ground  in  a 
torpid  state,  during  the  winter,  like  the 
common  fruit  curcjjlio.  When  the  spring 
opens  'with  sufficient  warmth,  it  revives 
and  commences  its  work  of  destruction  by 
attacking  the  roots  of  the  young  wheat.  I 
am  led  to  believe  this  the  more  readily, 
because,  as  stated  in  my  first  article,  1 
have  invariably  found  the  vitality  of  the 
roots  of  the  smut  wheat  destroyed  by 
sotne  worm  or  insect ,  and  I  can  imagine 
none  so  likely  to  commence  the  destruc¬ 
tive  process  as  that  which  completes  it,  by 
its  operations  on  the  grains  in  the  ear.  It 
therefore  probably  feeds  on  the  bark,  or 
outer  covering  of  the  roots,  until  the  time 
of  the  earing  or  “heading  out.”  Those 
plants  which  have  been  thus  injured,  gen¬ 
erally  throw  up  feeble  stems,  with  small 
cars,  not  having  received  the  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  nourishment  from  the  roots.  As 
soon  as  the  ear  appears  above  the  sheath, 
and  when  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  a 
critical  state  of  gestation,  the  bug  leaves 
the  roots  (the  bark  of  which  has  become 
too  tough,  to  supply  it  with  suitable  food,) 
and  climbs  the  stem  to  the  ear,  where  it 
consummates  its  destructive  operations 
by  perforating  the  chaff  casesof  the  grain, 
within  which  it  deposits  its  nit,  or  eair 
The  puncture  probably  injures  the  small 


vessels  which  would  otherwise  Yu  pply  the 
grains  with  their  proper  nourishment,  (in 
whole,  or  in  part,)  and  causes  an  entire 
change  in  the  substance  of  the  grain. — 
This  change  renders  it  the  proper  and 
natural  food  of  the  bug.  It  also  becomes 
the  fit  receptacle  for  the  deposition  and 
nurture  of  t  he  ova  of  the  insect.  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  change  in  the  grain  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  perforation  of  the  case,  or 
chaff,  and  deposit  of  the  nit  or  egg;  fori 
have  now  in  my  possession  several  ears, 
in  which  there  are  many  grains  of  smut 
and  good  grain  intermingled;  and  also 
several  cars  in  which  the  grains  are  part 
smut  and  part  good  farina— some  about 
half  and  half,  and  some  more  or  less  of 
each. 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  several  wri¬ 
ters  on  this  subject,  that  a  radical, change 
in  the  plant  is  effected  by  the  operation 
sfsome latent  poisonous  principle,  before 
the  earing  out.  One  writer  (Dubamel,) 
has  stated  he  “found  the  ears  smutted  as 
early  as  March  or  April,  upon  carefully 
opening  the  hood,  or  blade,  even  when  not 
•more  than  the  sixth  part  o f  an  inch  in  length  /’ ’ 
Another  (Til let)  says,  “the  smutted  heads 
or  ears  can  oftentimes  be  found  vitiated 
in  the  hood,”  &c. — Spallanzani  “found 
(or  supposed  be  found)  that  the  smut  was 
produced  in  the  plants  long  before  the 
impregnation.’1' Whence  Darwin  conclu¬ 
ded,  “that  for  want  of  impregnation,  or 
the  vivifying  principle,  the  wheat  corn 
might  putrify,  as  in  the  ease  with  addled 
eggs,”  &e. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  stated 
in  my  former  numbers,  it  is  Impossible 
for  me  to  believe  that  the  farina  could  have 
been  smutted  by  any  “vitiating  principle 
in  the  air,”  when  the  ear  was  not  more 
than  the  sixth  part  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  still  “in  the  hood  ;”  or  that  smut  was 
produced  from  “unseasonable  cold  and 
wet.”  For,  ineither  case,  I  must  suppose 
that  a  diseased  state  of  the  stem,  or  ear, 
would  so  operate  upon  all  the  sap  vessels, 
as* to  produce  a  change  in  all  the  grains 
ot  the  ear  or  at-  least  of  the  whole  of  each 
grain  affected  by  the  disease.  That  there 
is  a  constant  circulation  of  the  sap  in 
plants  while  growing,  in  some  degree 
similar  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in 
the  animal  creation,  I  presume  no  one 
will  deny ,  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  imagine  how  one  part  of  a  grain 
can  be  good  and  the  other  had,  when  the 
same  sap  is  circulated  and  distributed  to 
each  section  in  precisely  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  I  have  little  confidence  in  the  state¬ 
ments  ol  the  discovery  of  smut  at  so  ear¬ 


ly  a- s-tagg  in  the  growth  of  the  plant — in 
the  fine-spun  theories  respecting  the  cause 
ofsrnur,  1  have  none  at  all.  My  observa¬ 
tions  have  convinced  me  that  tire  change 
in  the  grain  is  produced  after  the  earing, 
or  “heading  out,”  and  while  the  germ  of 
the  grain  is  expanding’.  In  cases  where 
the  grain  is  wholly  smutted,  I  suppose  the 
perforation  to  have  been  made  at  so  early 
a  period,  that  the  germ  being  very  small 
it  is  wholly  affected  and  changed  into 
smut.  When  the  giain  is  only  in  part 
smutted,  I  suppose  the  nit  to  have  been 
deposited  at  so  late  a  period  as  to  injure 
the  part  of  the  grain  immediately  around 
it;  and  that  the  other  part  of  the  grain 
being  too  much  hardened  to  be  operated 
upon,  produces  good  farina  or  flour.  As 
the  bug  is  slow  in  its  operation  (and 
but  one  perhaps  on  an  ear)  it  may  be, 
and  probably  is,  several  days  in  per¬ 
forating  the  grains  in  a  single  ear.  In 
such  cases,  some  ofthe  grains  perhaps  are 
not  perforated  at  all,  and  of  course  are  not 
affected,  while  others  in  the  same  ear  are 
entirely  or  in  part  smutted.  Whether 
the  bug,  when  it  deposites  the  nit  or  egg, 
leaves  with  it  some  poisonous  matter  for 
its  sustenance,  which  produces  thc  change 
in  grain,  or  whether  the  nit  very  soon  be¬ 
comes  a  worm,  which  nestles  in  the  grain, 
and  thus  produces  it,  I  do  not  know. 

When  I  wrote  those  articles  for  the  Ar¬ 
gus,  1  had  no  very  definite  opinion  as  to 
the  particular  manner  in  which  the  smut 
was  formed  by  the  operations  ofthe  “hug,” 
(or  “beetle,”  as  some  fastidious  learned 
people  insist  upon  calling  the  insect.)  It 
will  be  perceived  that  in  my  third  article 
I  gave  it  as  a  supposition  that  “the  bug, 
or  its  precedent  worm,  when  revived  by 
the  warmth  of  the  spring,  commenced  its 
work  of  destruction  by  attacking  the  roots 
of  the  young  wheat.”  From  subsequent 
examinations,  I  am  convinced  that  that 
conjecture  was  not  well  founded  I  am 
now  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  exeoria 
tions  of  the  roots  of  the  wheat  were  made 
by  the  “wire-worm,”  which  has  for  tho 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  destroyed 
so  much  of  our  wheat;  but  which  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  have  been 
“killed  by  the  winter.”  That  the  ova, 
or  larva,  ofthe  smut  insect  remains,  dur- 
ingthe  winter,  dormant  in  the  smut  grain, 
as  an  egg  or  worm,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  unexpected  result  of  carrying  the 
smut  grains  into  my  wheat  field  with  the 
barn-yard  manure,  as  stated  in  my  sec¬ 
ond  article,  appears  to  afford  sufficient 
proof  of  this.  As  great  numbers  assume 
the  insect  form  in  the  fall,  they  probably 
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pass  t'nc'  winter  in  that  state,  and,  like 
other  insects,  revive  in  the  spring.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  he,  those  which  I  hatched 
nil  died  after  a  few  weeks  spent  in  feeding 
on  the  smutted  grains  contained  in  the 
bottle  with  them. 

[To  be  Continued.] 

JPosvev  ot  flic  Soil  to  Itciain  Mamire*. 

/ 

BY  FROF.  J.  J.  M APE'S,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

We  propose  in  our  present  number  to 
show  the  power  of  the  soil  to  retain  ma¬ 
nures,  and  t Tie  means  of  improving  this 
property  when  required. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  supposed  that 
all  materials  soluble  in  water  would  pass 
downward  in  solution,  and  thus  bo  lost 
to  plants — those  who  worked  clayey  soils 
claimed  that,  because  water  could  not 
readily  percolate  their  soils,  that  hence, 
they  were  not  leachy,  and  therefore  re¬ 
tained  manures— while  other  operators 
with  sandy  soils  argued  that  manures 
passed  downward  and  were  soon  lost  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil. 

All  these  positions  are  false.  It  is  true,' 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  alumina  is  valu¬ 
able  to  soils,  and  in  the  absence  of  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  retention  of  manures,  but  it  is  not 
true  that  the  tenacious  property  of  clay 
need  exist  to  such  au  extent  as  to  prevent 
the  free  filtration  of  pure  water  before  the 
manures  will  be  retained — for  many  soils 
which  will  pass  pure  water  readily,  will 
still  retain,  from  impure  water,  all  its  im¬ 
purities,  permitting  only  the  pure  water 
to  descend.  Indeed  this  is  true  of  all  ara¬ 
ble  soils,  and  if  it  were  not  so,  the  water 
in  all  our  wells  would  be  unfit  to  drink 
from  being  surcharged  with  soluble  or¬ 
ganic  matter. 

Even  the  brown  fluids  of  a  barn-yard 
will  not  leach  downward  in  the  soil,  with¬ 
out  leaving  all  the  fait  id  matter  in  the 
surface.  Dig  in  an  old  barn-yard,  but  a 
few  inches  below  where  the  soil  has  beer 
before  disturbed,  arid  it  will  be  found  not 
to  have  become  dark  colored,  and  not  to 
contain  any  undue  proportion  of  the  so¬ 
luble  matters  resident  at  the  surface,  but 
to  be  like  the  Subsoil  of  adjoining  fields. 

Alumina  (clay)  has  the  curious  proper¬ 
ty  of  receiving  and  retaining  all  animal 
and  vegetable  substances,  and  theirgasc- 
ous  products,  until  abstracted  again  by 
growing  plants,  and  for  this  reason  a  free 
clayey  loam  will  purify  water  during  its 
passage  through  the  surface  soil,  retain¬ 
ing  all  the  fcrtillizing  substances  original¬ 


ly  held  in  the  solution-.,  and  permitting 
the  pur£  water  to  pass  down  w  ard.  Nor 
does  this  retaining  power  cease  with  or¬ 
ganic  substances  alone,  for  many  of  the 
alkalies  are  also  retained,  and  all  of  them 
to  a  certain  extent.  Excess  of  lime,  pot¬ 
ash  or  magnesia  will  pass  dow  n  and  there¬ 
fore  the  chemist  finds  variable  propor¬ 
tions  of  these  alkalies  in  our  well  water. 

This  peculiar  property  of  clay  was  no¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  Teschmaker  of  Boston,  in  his 
public  addresses  many  years  since,  and 
in  our  published  addresses  before  The 
American  Institute,  as  far  back  as  1840. 
the  same  truths  arc  set  forth.  Within  the 
last  two  years,  Professor  Way  and  othor 
English  chemists  are  claiming  this  as  a 
new  discovery. 

Alumina  is  not  t lie  only  substance  in 
soils  which  bus  this  retaining  power,  for 
carbon  in  every  form  has  sins i Jar  proper¬ 
ties,  and  it  is  not  important  w  hetherchar- 
coal  dust  he  artificially  added,  or  exist  in 
the  soil  by  the  decay  of  former  vegetation 
or  of  manures;  for  in  either  ease  carbon 
is  the  result,  and  as  such,  has  similar  re¬ 
taining  powers  to  those  of  clay.  Thus 
charcoal  dust  placed  for  a  time  near  a 
fermenting  dung  heap,  will  receive  and 
retain  the  gases  arising  from  decompo¬ 
sition,  and  if  placed  in  Hie  soil  will  give 
out  these  gases  again  to  the  roots  of  grow¬ 
ing  plants.  Privies,  stables,  &. c..,  arc  ren¬ 
dered  inodorous  by  the  use  of  charcoal 
dust.  Decomposed  peat,  turf,  swamp 
muck,  &c.,  are  but  varied  forms  of  car¬ 
bon,  with  some  more  partially  decompos¬ 
ed  vegetable  matter.  The  dark  color  of 
soils  is  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon 5 
humus,  vegetable  mould,  &.C.,  are  but 
modifications  of  carbon. 

All  know  that  an  old  and  black  garden 
soil  will  retain  manure  longer  than  field 
soils,  and  that  a  less  quantity  of  manure 
will  act  in  them,  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  the  carbon  (charcoal,)  contained  in 
them,  and  arising  from  previous  decay, 
retains  the  reluctant  gases  from  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  manure  until  used 
up  by  plants. 

Let  any  farmer  try  the  following  ex¬ 
periment  and  he  will  he  satisfied  of  the 
truih  of  our  statement. 

Prepare  four  barrels  by  taking  out  the 
upper  heads  and  boring  small  boles  in 
the  lower  heads,  stand  the  barrels  on  end 
and  fill  them  with  the  following  substan- 
ccs: 

No.  1.  Barren  sand  with  one-tenth  the 
hulk  of  clay  intimately  mixed  throughout 
the  mas. 

No.  2.  Barren  sand  with  oue-teuth  of 
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finely  ground  charcoal  dust. 

Ne.  3.  A  dark  colored  loam  or  garden 
soil. 

No.  4.  Barren  sand  alone. 

Pour  on  all  four  barrels  the  brown  so¬ 
lution  from  the  barn-yard,  ami  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  water  running  out.  of  the 
bottoms  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  will  be. color¬ 
less  and  without  smell  ,  while  that  from 
No,  4  will  ho  unaltered  and  as  offensive 
as  when  placed  on  the  top. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked,  uif 
the  soluble  results  of  vegetable  decay  do 
not  filter  downward,  what  becomes  of 
them?”  We  answer,  that  resident  in  the 
earth’s  surface,  from  the  combined  influ¬ 
ences  of  sun  and  air,  they  decay,  and 
take  the  gaseous  form;  if  the  soil  con¬ 
tains  either  clay  or  carbon,  these  gasses 
are  absorbed  by  them,  until  abstracted 
by  growing  plants.  But  if  these  substan¬ 
ces  are  not  resident  in  the  soil,  then  the 
gasses  rise  into  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
absorbed  by  better  prepared  soils  else¬ 
where,  or  are  carried  to  the  acean  and  aro 
thus  lost  for  a  time  from  the  land. 

Let  our  readers  reflect  that  both  the 
vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  the 
earth’s1  surface  are  continually  decaying, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  facts  we  have 
stated  can  account  for  continued  fertility. 
For  if  the  results  of  decay  could  filter 
downward  in  solution  with  water,  loug 
before  this  time,  the  whole  amount  of  or¬ 
ganic  constituents  would  have  passed  be¬ 
low  the  fertile  surface,  all  our  wells  would 
be  filled  with  masses  of  filth,  and  both 
animal  and  vegetable  life  would  have 
ceased.  The  simple  facts  are,  that  all 
organic  manures  do  decay  in  the  earth’s 
surface,  and  are  only  lost  by  rising  in.  the 
goseotts  form,  and  not  by  sinking  below 
the  roots  of  plants,  and  therefore  they 
should  he  plowed  under  to  such  a  depth 
thattheir  resultant  gases  when  rising  shall 
meet  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alumi¬ 
na  or  carbon  to  arrest  them. — Journal  of 
Agriculture. 

Farmer’s  Wive*. 

The  farmers  of  this  country  occupy  a 
position  of  honor  and  usefulness.  They 
arc  the  source  of  a  nation’s  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  by  their  vote  and  in¬ 
fluence  can,  at  any  moment,  decide 
its  destiny’.  Farmers’  wives  Occupy  a 
position  of  corresponding  importance 
in  our  own  country’s  history;  they 
are  and  have  been  the  mothers  of  the 
men  whom  our  nation  delights  to  honor, 
whose  voice  of  wisdom  and  warning  is 
heard  in  our  nation’s  councils.  Lebanon 
shorn  of  its  stately  cedars,  would  be  her 


Srid  emblem.  were  our  land  bereaved  of 
our  patriotic  amf  heroic  men  .whose  ear¬ 
ly  youth  was  associated  with  rural  scene's-  ; 
with  woods  "and  streams,  and  the  bird! 
voices  (iiat  fill  the  •air  with  m  dody.  Mu!  ! 
the  sweet  voice  ’that  stilled  the  cry  of  in¬ 
fancy,  tiie  kind  hand  that  led  them  to  the'  ! 
altar  of  prajyer;  the  counsels  that  con¬ 
ducted  them  in  the  paths  of  wisdom,  the 
influence  that  developed  their  moral  na¬ 
ture — •t  hose  were  t  he  pledges  and  presa¬ 
ges  of  their  future  greatness.  The  wives 
of  our  farmers,  whose  tit  rift  and  industry 
h  v  we  secured  for  their  husbands  a  compe¬ 
tency,  whose  intelligence  is  the  light  of 
the  social  circle,  and  whose  piety  is  the 
g  turn  linn  of  domestic  pence,  are  emphati¬ 
cally  “the  mothers  of  our  men.”  -A  fad 
lure  in  the  country — with  rf !  1  the  oimor- 
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‘unities  of  success;  away  from  ail  the  mo¬ 
ral  contaminations  of  a  crowded  city, 
amid  the. free  refreshing  winds,  among 
all  that  is  pure  and  poetic  in  nature,  amid 
all  that  is  suggestive  of  truth  and  beauty, 
and  ail  that  is  bountiful  and  luautifu!  in 
agricultural  pursuits  and  success — rigjit- 
ly  -to  train  up  children*  should  awaken 
the  voice  of  instructive  w  arning.  They 
may  have  been  no  failure  in  ace  emulating 
wealth,  none  in  making  he  me  bcautifu 
and  tasteful  to  the  eye;  but  the  failure 
has  been  where  it  is  most  fatal,  in  train¬ 
ing  the  heart  and  directing,  the  footsteps 
of  chflcMrobd.  There  may  have  been  lav¬ 
ish  expenditure  to  gratifying  fashion  and 
perverted  taste,  hut  little  care  to  develope 
the  intellect  and  train  the  heart.  Thgre 
may  h-Uve  been  great  expense  to  teach 
children  to  sing,  to  play  and  dance  well, 
but  none  to  make  them  useful,  virtuous 
and  happy.  Hence  the  failure,  and  the 
need  of  warning.  There  is  tendency  in 
these  days  of  wealth  attd  luxury  among 
our  farmers,  to  imitate  the  ostentation  of 
fashionable  city  life.  We  are  not  averse 
to  the  elegancies  of  life;  but  to  train  up 
our  daughters  only  to  shine  in  the  parlor’, 
to  play  the  guitarand  speak  correctly  the 
French  accent,  and  our  sons  to  despise 
the  honest  tod  of  the  husbandman,  to  fee] 
that  they  must  aspire  to  a  profession,  if 
they  would  hey o me  met!  ;  this  is  a  sit,  not 
10  pass  un rebuked.  Our  fathers,  who  laid 
he  foundation  of  our  nation’s  Greatness, 
were  the  humble  tillers  of  the  soil;  and  ! 
many  w  ho  have  plowed  the  field  and  sow-  1 
ed  1  he  seed,  have  risen  to  guide  the  affairs 
of  state,  to  hold  converse  with  the  muse, 
or  to  sweep  with  a  Milton's  hand  the  harp 
strings.  Our  mothers,  whoso  names  and 
heroic  deeds  are  immortal,  cultivated  the 
domestic  virtues,  plied  the  loom  and  the 


needle,  and  made  the  garments  of  the 
men  whose  names  are-  associated  with 
!  the  heroism  of 'the  past.  ■  We  must Took 

t  1 

still  to  farmer’s  wives,  who  are  blessed 
with  children,  for  the  men  of  strong 
frames,  of  iron  nerves  and  heroic  hearts, 
to  accomplish  our  nation’s  destiny.  Let 
them  not  he  recreant  to  their  Irigh  trust, 
if  firry  fall,  to  whom  shall  wc  look  for 
the  men,  and  the  women, .that  shall  be 
worthy  to  steady  the  ark  of  God,  and  train 
the  coming  generation  for  usefulness  in 
the  blessedness  in  heaven. — Amnyimxts, 

- - - — - -  _  . 

Fran  the  New  England  Farmer. 

Warn  ca  Plaa,  fgVc.css. 

FrequciU  complaints  continue  to  be 
nuule  by  cor resp-eu dents  of  agricultural 
papers,  and  others,  of  the  black  bundles 
on  plum  trees,  and  as  ma'ny  inquiries  for 
a  remedy.  Cutting  off  the  hunches  .and 
nit  ruing  them  in  the  tire  is  every  w  here 
prescribed  as  that  remedy, -and  more  than 
thirty  years  of  personal  practice,  and  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  practice  of  others,  ena¬ 
bles  mo  to  s!iy  that  remedy  is  effectual, 
ft  is  easy  amj  simple,  though  sometimes 
->  little  severe  on  the  tree.  It  may  be  it 
is  too  simple,  and  that  a  compound  drug 
of  many  foreign  hard-named  materials 
would  be  more  attractive,  the  application 
of  which  would  be  ten  times  the  labor 
that  the  ready  use  of  the  knife  requires, 
if  the  depredation  of  the  curculio  could 
be  as  easily  prevented  as  the  black  warts, 
plums  would  be  vastly  more  abundant 
titan  they  have  been.  The  last  sensor), 
however,  my  plums  suffered  but  little,' 
and  my  cherries  much  less  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  from  the  bite  of  the  curculio.  I  at¬ 
tributed  this  to  t lie  very  frequent  high 
winds  that  prevailed  about  the  usual  time 
that  the  plums  and  cherries  get  their 
wounds.  High  winds  clear  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  musquitoes  and  may  partially  do 
the  same  of  the  insects  or  bugs  and  mil¬ 
lers  that,  sting  fruit. 

Peach  and  cherry  trees  suffered  much 
the  prist  season  by  the  great  flow  of  gum. 
On  examination  of  the  bark  about  where 
the  gum  oozed  out  it  was  found  dead,  and 
the  wood  dead  or  affected  undent.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  flow  of  the  gum  is  caused  by  a 
worm  or  not  i  can  not  tell,  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  irritation  from  this 
source  affects  it.  Upon  that  supposition 
I  use  the  knife,  gouge  or  chisel  to  re¬ 
move  the  dead  bark  with  the  gum,  and 
leave  the  wood  naked  to  the  sound  line 
of  bark  and  wood  ;  and  if  done  thorough¬ 
ly  the  gum  ceases  to  flow— Alio  wound 
becomes  dry  and  is  soon  covered  with  the 
growing  wood.  I  had  a  young,  thrifty 


cherry,  the  Yellow  Spanish,  several  years 
ago,  badly  affected  and  nearly  girdled  by 
dead  hark,  which  I removed  with  the  gum 
and  to  such  extent  that  I  expected  to  lose 
the  tree.  The1  gum  ceased  to  flow  and 
the  tree  soon  healed  over  sound  and  has 
grown  vigorous  and  huger.  No  gum  has 
till  the  past  season  made  its  appearance. 
On  examination  the  same  state  of  the 
bark  and  wood  as  formerly  appeared — the 
same  remedy  applied,  and' thus  Far  w-ith 
the  same  good  effect.  Whether  the  cause 
be  a  worm,  or  a  disease  or  cancer  of  the 
wood,  so  to  speak,  the  free  use  of  the 
knife  appears  to  be  the  efficient  remedy. 
On  peach  trees  the  effect  of  removing  the 
dead  bark  and  gum  and  .leaving  the  naked 
wood  to  the  air  has  had  the  same  good 
effect,  so  far  as  my  limited  experience 
has  gone. 

Rufus  Me Intip.e. 

Farsonsfield,  Me. 

- -  ■■  ■  — — - - - 

From  the  New  England  Farmer 
5ndt‘j»c»sdosjce  of  she  Fartarr, 

Ms.  Editor  Everybody  in  America 
wants  to  he  independent.  We  have  law¬ 
yers,  physicians  mechanics,  ministers  and 
farmers;  all  striving  to  obtain  or  secure 
independence;  and  .ill,  in  a  good  degree, 
feel  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  la¬ 
bors  in  this  behalf.  We  glory  in  our  po¬ 
litical  and  religious  freedom  ;  all  of  us. 
Here,  we  are  all  equal,  from  the  President 
down  to  the  pauper;  if,  indeed,  the  down 
hill  slopes  in  that  direction,  which  is  a 
question  fairly  debatable.  Bat  after  all, 
there  is  no  class  among  us  so  decidedly 
independent  as  the  farmer. 

Look  at  the  minister  !  Does  be  dare 
give  utterance  to  sentiments  that  lie 
knows  will  be  generally  distasteful  to  bis 
society  ?  Does  the  lawyer  want  to  dis¬ 
please  his  townsmen,  on  whon  he  may 
depend  fora  living?  Or  do  tho  merchant 
and  mechanic  feel  perfectly .  free,  at  the 
commencement  of  their  business,  when 
the  good  will  of  the  community  may  be 
considered  ns  a  portion  of  their  capital' 
to  take  decided  positions  on  the  unpopu¬ 
lar  side  ?  There  are  many  oflhese  class¬ 
es,  to  be  sure,  that  feel  as  independent  as 
the  farmer;  because,  by  success  in  busi¬ 
ness  they  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  em¬ 
ploying  this  loindy  capita],  the  breath  of 
popular  applause.  So  long  as  men  see 
that  their  daily  bread,  in  a  good  measure, 
depends  on  the  esteem  of  their  fellows 
they  must  be  desirous  of  securing  it.  The 
mechanic  depends  in  part,  and  principal¬ 
ly,  on  his  skill;  and  so  of  all  professions. 
But  they  all  depend  also,  in  some  degree, 
on  the  good  will  ofolbers. 
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The  fanner  also,  relies  on  his  skill ;  man  master.  We  thank  you.  fr-ieml  “F„” 
l,ut  ,fKe  opinion  of  his  neighbor  is  not  for  the  utterance  of  these  juM  thoughts, 
worth  a  groat  to  him.  so  fir  as  Ins  ability  IjO. 
to  live  is  concerned.  ITe  plants  his  fields, 
and  the  good  Lord,  who  “sends  his  rain 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust,”  makes  no 
distinction.  Ife  waters  the  fields  of  the 
Whig,  the  Democrat,  the  Abolitionist, 
the  Infidel,  and  the  pious  man,  alike. 

The  wildest  fanatic  in  the  country,  by 
suitable  tillage,  may  raise  as  good  a  crop 
as  any  one,  and  sell  it  as  well.  Brit  let 


From  the  Working  Farmer. 

TANNERS’  LARK.  AND  i  OTATOLS. 

Prof-  J.  J-  .Mayes — My  Dear  Sir: — On 
the  subject  of  spent  tan  for  potatoes,  i 
believe  1  ought  to  contribute  my  mite  of 
experience  ;  although  as  i  had  no  thought 
of  making  anything  like  a  test  experi¬ 
ment,  and  still  less  of  publishing  it,  the 
matter  was  not  conducted  with  a  view  to 


him  attempt  to  live  hv  preaching,  as  a  .  ..  ,.  ,  , 

1  ,  .  ,  ,,  ,  !  any  exact  details  of  procedure  and  results 

merchant,  or  mechanic;  how  would  he  j  . 

„  ’  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  .  I  urn  sorry  now  it  was  not.  • 

prosper?  lie  would  certainly  be  driven  /  ...  ,  ,  ,,  ,,, 

1  •  ■  -  j  i  hud  a  lew  rows  fsomethingtUss  than 

from  the  pulpit,  and  most  nicely  starved  ,  .  \  .•  %  ,  .  ,  ,« 

1,1  ’  ...  one-eighth  ot  an  ae.re)  ot  very  poor  land 

from  his  shop.  Professional  men  must  j  ,  .  ,  ...  .  ,  .  , - 

1  ,  •  „  ,  ,  !  planted  with  \\  estegn  r.'emls,  aim  direct- 

study  social  laws.  x  he  fa finer  tk’pfcnns  ■  ..  .  r,.,..-. 

3  ,  ed  a  ahoveliui  at  laua.is  041  u,  tempos-, - 

on  the  laws  of  nature,  i  ne  former  are  1  .  , 

ed  wit o  (jiuek-lime  last  v.iuui,  to  t.e 

always  changing  ;  the  latter,  never,  toii- 


thrown  upon  each  lull.  This  was  aii 
the  covering  and  ail  the  mauuiethey  te- 
eeivcd.  The  potatoes  v. ape  uucommomy 
large,  and  not  an  unsound  one  among 
them.  '1  he  yield  was  three  oi  mui  times 
greater  than  that  of  my  main  crop  on 
pretty  good  laud  well  manured  with  the 
i  best  of  farm'-y  ard  manure,  made  and  pre- 
i  served  in  the  nest  methods.  My  mam 
j  crop,  however,  was  of  a  dijerenl  sorl—  be- 
!  iivr  Mercers,  Garters,  anil  Nova  fcjcotias, 
and  so  the  experiment  is  defective  in  one 
respect. 

The  pith  of  the  experiment,  however, 

lies  in  an  accidental  circumstance.  1  he 

ed.  But  the  farmer’s  Income  iTalwavs  j  tan-covered  potatoes  were  grown  on  one 

increasing.  He  relies  on  nature,  who  la-  |  side  of  a  field  which  1  had  planted  with 

hors  for  him  continually,  and  on  nature’s  j  Dutton  corn,  as  it  was  remote  lrom  my 

God  who  never  slumbers.  j  coni  !aruL  T1,o  corn  was  ,ilf_uul‘'eu 

,  ;  in  the  hdl  with  a  large  double  handful  ot 

If  a  young  man  wants  to  engage  in  bu- 


sequently,  tlie  professional  man  is  often 
in  a  dilemma  aiid  hardly  knows  what  to 
do.  for  fear  lie  shall  offend  the  popular 
t  aste  or  broach  an  idea  not  in  fashion- 
The  farmer  says  just  what  he  pleases ; 
for  it  never  was  yet  discovered  that  it 
killed  his  cattle  or  rotted  his  potatoes. 
And  the  farmer  has  more  leisure  tin  e 
than  most  mechanics  or  professiqnai  men 
Or  if  lie  has  not,  it  is  his  own  fault.  No 
farmer  needs  be  a  druge.  [«.]  IDs  forks 
in  the  pasture  and  his  crops  in  the  field 
are  growing  while  lie  sleeps.  hen  the 
merchant  or  mechanic  closes  his  shop, 
the  income  from  his  business  is  suspend- 


1  the  decayed  fragments  of  which  were  re¬ 
moved  when  the  land  was  plowed.  This 
space  (about  a  square  rod)  was  such  a 
ms  How  hlac-k  loam,  that  no  tan  was  put 
there.  Jvly  farmer  made  me  110  report  as 
to  tiie  yield but  my  utteufnyi  was  called 
to  one  fact,  that  while  all  the  .potatoes 
covered  with  the-  tan  were  sound,  those 
grown  on  the  sfleof .the.  old  pig-stye  were, 
very  many  of  them,  diseased — whether 
with  ihc  veritable  potato  rot  qi  late  years, 
i  am  not  able  to  say.  One  of  my  men 
j  says  it  is. 

These  experiments,  it  will  be  seen,  do 
not  go  to  determine  the  value  ot  tanners’ 
hark  by  itself;  but  f  have  thought  that 
:  they  may  be  of  some  interest  to  \  our  rea- 
j  ders.  and  may,  perhaps,  induce  a.  more 
thorough  and  accurate  trial  of  this  sub- 

r  -  •  „  --  *  v  ■  „  V  • 

stance  for  potatoes. 

C.  S.  liEMRy. 

Oak  wood  Hill,  30th  Oct.,  1852. 


siness  that  will  insure  hi-m  in  middle  age  j 
the  greatest  amount  of  leisure  time,  there  1 
is  nothing  more  sure  than  farming:  it' 
he  lias  an  independent  turn  of  mind,  let 
him  he  a  farmer.  If  he,  wants  to  engage 
in  a  healtey  occupation,  let  him  till  th 


a  mixture  of  poudrstt-e,  plAster  and  ash¬ 
es;  ami  it  happened  that  the  seed  was 
.exhausted,  leaving  a  part  of  a  row  (a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  or  more)  of  trie,  laud  thus  ma¬ 
nured  un planted  with  corn,  alongside  of 
the  tan-covered  potatoes.  This  traction 


in  a  ueaney  uccu  uiuuu,  mi  mm  im  me  ,  ,  •  . 

T  ,  ...  ,1.  •  /  /  f  of  a  row  was  planted  with  the  same  kind 

soil.  In  short,  it  lie  would  be  independent  \  ‘  ...  .. 

,  r.  . t  ,  ...  •  1  of  notatoes.— The  yield  was  very  small 

let  him  get  a  spot  of  earth;  keep  within  -  .  .  .. 

,  .  ,11  ,  .  both  in  quantity  and  size— scarcely  halt 

his  means,  to  shun  the  lawyer;  he  tcinpe-  lucl  , 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  1  as  much  as  the  adjacent  row  covered  with 

rate,  to  avoid  the  doctor;  he  honest,  that  j  “s  J 

ho  may  have  a  clcarconscience ;  improve  i  tl:e  *an‘  ) 

the  soil,  so  as  to  leave  the  world  better  j  J  “W  <nonBoa  ,in£,th1er  i!t  of  ^ 

thao  he  found  it  ;  and  then  if  he  cannot  cnee  0!1  lhis  sul‘Jcct’  1  bf  a  sma  1  !*Ucl“ 

f  4  i  «i  ;  of  old  pasture  sod  turned  over  and  plant-! 
live  happily  and  die  contented,  there  UA  um  *  ■  .  ,  Ml  ■  1 

•  ,  r  „  71.  ed  with  potatoes  rn  drills  without  ma- 

110  hope  for  him.  s.  f.  ji.  ,  .  ,  . 

r  tv  o-iti  iq-o  I  nure,  and  covered  with  tan  composted; 

Ly  tne,  Dec.  26tn,  ldog.  ! 

_  last  winter with  the  salt  and  lime  nux- j 

Remarks. — [«.]  We  say  so  too.  Even  j  ture,  (a  very  poor  mixture,  by  the  way, 

if  he  lacks  capital  to  manage  his  farm  :  owing  to  the  extreme  severity  of  the  cold 

matters  as  lie  would  he  glad  to,  lie  is  out  j  when  the  lime  was  snicked.)  It  so  nap- 

in  the  free  sunlight,  goes  and  comes  as  j  pened  that  In  a  corner  of  this  patch  there 

ho  will,  sustains  his  health,  and  calls  no  had  been  informer  years  an  old  pig-stye, 

I 


For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 
freu^his  en  stre  I*i-oj»er  M.iisngcstHsaJ  of 

jy&ssrs.  Editors Valuable  Stallion’s  are  now 
j  very  scarce  in  tins  pinto!  the  co.tiniry  ;  and  we  it 
!  managed  Staliimis.  accertliug  to  icy.  notions  on 
the  subject,  are  sliii  more  scarce.  Tbo.-o  we 
have  might  he  much  improved  it'  a  few  phy.-io. 
logical  laws  were  observed,  111  a  plain  common 
sense  way. 

That  “like  begets  tike,”  is  the  first  great  law 
to  study,  hi  such  mailers.—' Therefore,  the 
more  perfect  the  sire— oilier  things  being  equal 
— the  greater  the  probability  ot  die  coll  being 
what  is  desired 

The  horse  is  an  animal  valuable  for  Iks  mus¬ 
cular  power.  The  more  perfect  the  mitscuh  r 
system  of  the  horse,  the  better  the  prospect  for 
the  colts  to  ho  of  that  cliamcU  r.  Exercise  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  die  development  of  muscles  m  U.e 
growth  of  animals,  and  equaity  indispensable  to 
die  continuance  of  highest  health  andmost  pe.i  feet 
well-being,  of  the  muscular  system.  Then,  in 
place  of  keening  Stallions  in  the  stable,  tied  up, 
— preventing  exercise,  or  taking  them  out  to  ex¬ 
ercise  in  hadsome  times— giving  too  much  and 
sometimes  too  little — wouid  it  not  be  better  to 
have  a  large  lot  connected  with  a  Stud  s  stable, 
'and  let  him  run  in  ii  anu  take  exercise  as  he 
pleased  ? 

Again,  docility  and  kind  temper  are  very  de¬ 
sirable  in  horses;  arid  if  Hie  sire  possesses  those 
qualities,  a  reasonable  expeetaimn  may  be  in 
dniged  that  his  colts  will  inherit. them.  Then 
why  don’t  we  have  our  Stallions  all  well  broke 
to  the,  saddle  and  harness  before  the)  are  put  to 
breeding,  and  practiced  enough  in  that  way  al- 
Trwards  to  keep  them  gentle  :  other  tilings  be- 
beiug  equal,  I  would  always  prefer  the  well 
broke  horse. 

The  great  matter  with  most,  of  home  keepers, 
is  to  make  the  animal  “show  wen  and  there¬ 
fore  ho  must  he  full  led  on  com,  so  as  to  make 
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him  fnt  enough  for  beef;  he  must  he  kept  iiss'iH 
as  possible  in  the  stable,  until  his  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  becomes  so  irritable  that  lie  comes  out 
“squealling,”  kicking,  racing — the  more  the  bet¬ 
ter..  In  this  condition  he  propagates;  and  the 
colt  is  a  little  irritable,  impatient  animal — of  very 
little  use  for  anything.  This  confinement,  high 
feeding,  and  want  of  exorcise,  very  often  in  a  few 
yearn  destroys  the  health  of  the  horse  and  puts 
out  his  eyes — and  as  th instate  ofthlngs  approach¬ 
es,  his  colts  partake  more  and  more  of  it..  Hence 
the  larger  part  of  the  blind,  miserable  looking 
horses  to  be  seen  in  the  country. 

Mind,  I  am  speaking;  of  useful  horses  and  not 
lire  racer — for  1  have  no  more  use  for  him  than 
I  have  for  a  deck  of  cards  or  a  dice  box.  I  like 
well  bred  horses, — and  if  they  were  bred,  lor  a 
few  generations,  for  useful  purposes,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  this  part  of  the  country  they  could 
he  made  more  useful  thrill  any  other. 

I  would  say  to  those  who  are  raising  colts  in¬ 
tended  for  Stallions, — Give  them  plenty  of  exer¬ 
cise  while  growing.— Feed  well  with  oats,  liny, 
peas,  corn  fodder  and  green  food,  so  that  all  the 
materials  for  hone,  tendon  and  muscle  may  he 
amply  supplied  to  give  size  mid  beauty.  Then 
handle  them  a  great  deal  to  make  them  kind 
and  docile  and  brave.  When  large  or  old 
enough,  break  them  to  harness;  and  ifyoti  find 
them  handsome,  resolute,  docile,  brave,  with 
good  constitution  and  g'-eat  capability  of  endu¬ 
rance,  then  oiler  their  services  as  breeders, 
— and  not  before.  1  see  men  breeding  from 
mere  blood — this  ought  not  to  he  done.  Blood 
is  good  in  its  place,  but  is  only  valuable  when 
united  with  qualities. 

The  last  common  error  I  shall  notice  at  pre¬ 
sent,  is  the  practice  of  permitting  Stallions  to 
trot  over  the  country  to  hunt  custom.  If  a  Stal¬ 
lion  is  worth  breeding  from,  lie  would  get  as 
much  business  as  he  ought  to  do  at  bis  own  sta¬ 
ble.  While  Studs  t“avel  in  the  spring  to  everv 
man's  plow  to  hum  something  to  do,  and  can’t 
stay  and  make  bis  board  but  one  season  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  we  shall  do  no  good  raising 
horses. 

If  Stallions  were  broke  to  work  and  he  use. 
fill  out  of  the  season,  the  expense  of  keeping 
them  would  he  less ;  and  the  healthful  exercise 
would  conduce  to  their  own  health  and  longev¬ 
ity,  as  well  us  cause  their  offspring  to  bo  more 
valuable.  A.  B.  C. 

- - -  — - 

S  T  R  A  W  B  E  RRY  C  U  LTI V  ATI  ON . 

Those  who  know  anything  about  the 
magnificent  strawberries  and  the  im¬ 
mense  quantify  of  them  raised  in  abed 
thirty  feet  by  forty,  for  several  years  past, 
in  the  garden  formerly  owned  by  me  in 
King  street,  may  like  to  know  how  I  cul¬ 
tivated  them.  I  applied  about  once  a  week 
for  three  times,  commencing  when  the 
green  leaves  first  began  to  start,  and  ma¬ 
king  the  last  application  just  before  the 
plants  were  in  full  bloom,  the  following 

O 

preparation — of  nitrate  of  potash,  of  glau- 


ber  salts  and  sal.  soda,  each  one  pound; 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  one  quarter  of  a 
pound — dissolved  in  thirty  gallons  of  rain 
or  river  water.  One-third  was  applied 
at  a  time;  and  when  the  weather  was 
dry,  I  applied  clear  soft  water  between 
t  he  times  of  using  the  preparation — as  the 
growth  ofthe  young  leaves  are  so  rapid 
that  u  it  less  well  supplied  with  water,  the 
sun  will  scorch  them.  I  used  a  common 
watering  pot  and  made  the  application 
towards  evening.  Managed  in  this  way> 
j  there  is  never  any  necessity  of  digging 
over  the  bed  or  setting  out  anew.  Beds 
ten  years  old  are  not  only  as  good  but 
better  than  those  two  or  three  years  old. 
But  you  must  be  sure  andkeepthe  weeds 
out. — Friends'  Review,  Philadelphia. 

I  made  a  solution  and  applied  it  by  the 
above  directions  to  a  strawberry  bed 
nineteen  feet  square,  in  the  spring  of 
1852,  and  notwithstanding  the  season 
was  unfavorable  for  the  strawberry,  1 
gathered  two  bushels  and  a  half  ('even 
measure),  o,  the  finest  berries  I  ever  saw; 

■  some  of  them  weighed  over  a  half  an 
ounce,  and  measured  between  four  and 
five  inches  in  circumference. 

Southern  Planter.]  P.  T.  Bernard. 

From  the,  Southern  Planter. 

Exjioi-iiiicujw. 

Mr.  Editor  1 The  following  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  by  the  request  of  the 
Nottoway  Club,  and  when  icported,  it 
was  ordered  that  an  account  of  them  be 
sent  to  you  for  publication  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Planter.  This  was  done  in  August, 
hut  as  you  informed  me  at  the  meeting 
ofthe  State  Agricultural  Society  that 
you  had  not  received  my  communication, 
I  will,  in  compliance  with  your  request, 
write  them  off  again  and  put  them  at 
your  diposal. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Nottoway  Club, 
June  1850,  one  ofthe  members  and  my¬ 
self  were  requested  to  seed  three  similar 
acres  of  land  in  wheat — to  apply  on  one 
guano  alone,  on  another  guano  and  plas¬ 
ter,  and  on  a  third  nothing,  and  report 
the  difference  in  the  times  of  ripening, 
the  weight  per  bushel,  and  product  per 
acre,  in  order  to  test  the  expediency  of 
combining  plaster  with  guano.  In  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  above,  I  selected  three 
adjoining  acres  of  gray,  dry,  thin  land, 
of  the  same  quality,  judging  both  from 
the  appearance  of  the  land  and  from  the 
growth  of  the  corn  then  standing  on  it. 
On  the  first  acre  I  applied  162  lbs.  ofPe- 
ruvian  guano,  on  the  second  I  applied 
the  same  quantity  of  guano  and  one  and 
|  a  half  pecks  of  plaster,  thoroughly  mix¬ 


ed  before  sowing.  On  the  third  1  ap¬ 
plied  nothing.  The  first  and  second  acres 
were  sowed  the  5th  and  the  third  acre 
on  the  Gth  of  November,  with  early  pur¬ 
ple-straw  wheat,  one  bushel  to  each  acre, 
(the  wheat  sown  first,  and  the  guano  on 
it,)  and  all  turned  under  with  a  single¬ 
horse  plough,  and  dragged-. 

The  wheat  on  both  acres  dressed  with 
guano  looked  decidedly  better  during  the 
spring  and  summer  than  the  wheat  o-n 
the  unimproved  acre.  The  wheat  on 
the  acre  dressed  with  guano  alone  looked 
better  than  that  on  the  acre  dressed  with 
guano  and  plaster,  so  much  so  that  1  ex¬ 
pected  it  to  yield  one  or  two  bushels  the 
most.  The  wheat  with  guano  alone  ri¬ 
pened  about  six  days  earlier  than  tha 
on  the  unimproved  acre,  and  about  two 
days  earlier  than  the  one  dressed  with 
plaster  and  guano.  The  wheat  from  the 
acre  dressed  with  guano  alone,  weighed 
64i  lbs. ;  that  from  the  acre  with  plas¬ 
ter  and  guano,  64  lbs.  ;  and  that  from  the 
unimproved  acre,  62£  lbs.;  to  the  meas¬ 
ured  bushel.  The  acre  dressed  with  gu¬ 
ano  alone  produced  15  bushels  15  lbs. — 
The  acre  dressed  with  plaster  and  guano 
produced  15  bushels.  The  unimproved 
acre  produced  5  bus.  15  lbs. 

Charging  18  cents  for  1£  pecks  of  plas¬ 
ter  (which  includes  the  cost,  freight  and 
interest),  and  adding  to  that  22i  cents 
for  15  lbs.  of  wheat,  at  90  cents  per  bush¬ 
el  (that  being  the  difference  in  favor  of 
the  acre  dressed  with  guano  alone),  it 
will  be  found  that  there  was  a  loss  of 
40£  cents  to  the  acre,  by  combining  plas¬ 
ter  with  guano.  As  there  was  only  a 
difference  ofone  peck  of  wheat  between 
the  -two  acres,  1  consider  the  difference 
accidental,  but  conclude  that  it  is  inex¬ 
pedient  to  combine  plaster  with  guano. 
But  perhaps  the  plaster  may  show  its 
good  effects  by  the  future  improved  con¬ 
dition  of  the  land,  by  having  fixed  the 
ammonia  of  the  guano.  In  order  to  as¬ 
certain  the  actual  profit  or  loss  by  the  use 
of  guano,  I  will  give  credit  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  each  acre,  then  charge  for  rent 
of  land  and  for  all  other  expenses  for  each 
acre.  The  northern  farmer  invests  his 
capital  in  land  expecting  to  realize  a 
profit  from  it  by  hired  labor,  while  many 
ot  the  southern  farmers  either  make  no 
estimate  ofthe  capital  invested  in  land, 
considering  it  as  only  affording  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  their  negroes  to  earn  as 
much  as  they  would  probaldy  hire  for; 
or  they  make  no  estimate  for  their  ba¬ 
ilor,  as  they  do  not  actually  pay  in  cash 
for  it  by  the  day  or  month.  These  may 
he  classed  among  many  other  reasons 
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accounting  for  our  not  being  as  thrfty  as 
we  should  be.  But  this  is  a  digression, 
and  we  will  return  to  t lie  estimate  which 
is  as  follows  : 

Cr. 

By  15  bus.  15  lbs.  of  wheat  from 
acre  dressed  with  guano  alone, 

at  90  cents  per  bushel, _  $13  72^ 

By  straw  and  chaff  from  do.  1  50 

Gross  proceeds  of  the  acre  dressed 

with  guano . . .  $15  22^ 

Dr. 


To  rent  of  one  acre  of  land,  no  la- 


bor  for  fencing  estimated _ $1 

00 

To  162-lbs.  guano,  at  $50  per  ton, 

freight  included .  4 

00 

To  interest  on  do.  24  cts.  and  to 

preparing  and  sowing  do.  20 

cents . - . 

44 

To  1  bus.  seed  wheat  90  cts.  and 

for  getting  in  do.  75  cents .  1 

65 

To  eutting  wheat  on  one  acre. 

supposing  two  acres  a  day’s 

work... . - . 

60 

To  getting  up  and  shocking  do. 

30 

To  hauling  up,  threshing  and  pre- 

paring  for  market  15  bus.  15 

lbs.  of  wheat  at  10  cts.  per  bus.  1 

62  k 

To  cost  of  getting  do.  to  market 

and  selling  do.  10  cts.  per  bus.  1 

62  k 

— 

11  29 

Net  proceeds  of  the  acre  dressed  with 

guano . . 

.  .  $3  93.^ 

Cr. 

By  5  bus.  15  lbs.  wheat  from  un¬ 
improved  acre,  at  90  cts .  $4  72J 

By  straw  and  chaff  from  do...  50 

Gross  proceeds  of  unimproved  acre,  $5  22k 

Dr. 

■* 

To  rent  of  one  acre  of  land  as 

above .  $1  00 

To  one  bushel  seod  wheat  90  cts. 

and  getting  in  do .  1  65 

To  cutting  wheat  on  1  acre,  sup¬ 
posing  3  acres  a  day’s  work,  40 
To  getting  up  and  shocking  do.  20 
To  hauling  up,  threshing,  &c.  as 
above,  5  bushels  15  lbs.  wheat, 

at  10  cents, . .  62^ 

To  cost  of  getting  do.  to  market, 

&c.,  at  10  cents,  per  bus .  65^ 

- 4  50 

Net  profit  unimproved  acre, .  $0  72.J 

Leaving  a  clear  net  profit  on  oae  acre  by  the 
use  of  guano  of  $3  21- 

As  the  interest  on  the  money  invested 
in  guauo  has  been  charged  in  the  esti¬ 
mate  for  that  acre,  it  should  be  added  to 
the  clear  net  profit,  as  above,  in  order 
to  ascertained  the  rate  ofinterest  on  the 
capital  invested  in  guano,  Thus  24  cts. 
added  to  $3  21,  makes  $3  45,  which 
shows  rather  more  than  85  per  cent,  for 
one  year  on  $4  05,  the  money  invested 


in  guano,  after  making  all  the  above  char-  j 
ges  except  for  interest.  The  above  esti-  j 
mate  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  ad 
the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  guano 
are  taken  up  in  the  production  of  the 
one  crop  of  wheat,  which  I  by  no  means 
admit,  as  it  is  contrary  both  to  my  ex¬ 
perience  and  .observation. 

But  perhaps  it  may  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  some,  in  making  an  estimate  of 
the  profit  or  loss  by  the  use  of  guano, 
only  to  charge  for  the  guano,  seed  wheat, 
and  getting  in  the  same.  No  one  can  1 
object  to  these  charges,  as  each  acre  ex-  j 
perimented  on  had  sowed  on  it  an  equal  j 
quantity  of  wheat,  and  an  equal  quail-  ! 
tity  of  labor  bestowed  in  getting  in  the 
same.  It  is  evident  that  an  acre  produ¬ 
cing  15  bushels  will  yield  more  than 
three  times  the  net  profit  of  one  produ¬ 
cing  only  5  bushels,  To  occupy  as  little  ! 
space  as  possible,  I  will  say,  deduct  from  i 
$5  22k  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  unim-  | 
proved  acre,  as  above,  $1  G5  for  seed  j 
wheat,  and  getting  in  the  same,  which  I 
will  leave  $3  57k  :  then  deduct  from  the 
gross  proceeds  ($15  23^)  of  the  acre 
dressed  with  guano  $4  05  for  guano  and 
$1  65  for  seed  wheat  ami  getting  it  in, 
then  will  remain  $9  52k,  from  which  de¬ 
duct  $3  57k,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  un-  j 
improved  acre,  as  above,,  and  $5  95  will 
be  the  remainder,  which  shows  147  per  j 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested  in  guano.  | 
This  estimate,  like  the  first,  is  made  on  j 
the  supposition  that  all  the  fertilizing  ! 
properties  of  the  guano  are  taken  up  by 
the  one  crop  of  wheat. 

In  the  above  I  have  made  no  estimate  j 
as  it  regards  the  less  liahlity  of  loss 
from  rust,  on  account  of  the  earlier  ma¬ 
turing  of  the  wheat,  of  the  better  quality  j 
of  tbe  wheat  (as  per  above  weights)  nor 
of  the  improvement  of  the  land  by  tbe 
use  of  guano.  All  these  combined  would 
not,  I  think-  be  over-estimated,  if  put  at 
half  the  cost  of  the  guano. 

From  the  above  experiments  (not  to 
i  say  any  thing  of  more  favorable  results 
as  reported  by  others)  I  would  say  that 
j  on  poor  land  fand  especially  exhausted 
land  that  was  originally  good,  not  en¬ 
cumbered  with  rock,  nor  pestered  with 
sassafras,  &c.J  a  farmer  cannot  in  any 
other  way  that  I  know  of,  make  so  prof¬ 
itable  an  investment  as  by  using  guano 
for  wheat.  Yours,  respectfully, 

William  Irby. 

Lunenburg,  Dec.,  1852. 


From  the  Southern  Planter. 
LOSS  OF  BACON  IN  CUBING. 

IMPORTANT  APPLICATION  OF  THE  SYniON 
PRINCIPLE. 

Mr.  Editor.: — I  promised  you  some 
time  ago  a  memoranda  1  made  of  the  loss 
sustained  in  curing  pork  into  bacon.  On 
hunting  up  the  paper  1  find  that  it  was 
in  1832  that  1  took  six  hogs  which  weigh¬ 
ed  1,080  lbs.,  and  after  cutting  them  out 
I  weighed  the  different  parts  separately. 
They  weighed  as  follows: 


The  heads  weighed . 

.105 

IllS. 

The  feet  weighed . 

.  37 

It 

Tiie  backbones  weighed . 

.  84 

it 

The  fat  weighed . 

.  83 

it 

The  ribs  and  small  pieces  weigite 

d  22 

tt 

441 

•  t 

Tiie  hams  shoulders  and  sides 

749 

tt 

Tiie  20th  May,  after  smoking, 

621 

tt 

Loss  in  curing . 

.  128 

tt 

The  memoranda  does  not  say  at  what 
time  tiie  hogs  were  killed  or  hung  up, 
though  it  is  not  important ;  but  1  remem¬ 
ber  it  was  very  good  pork. 

While  I  have  my  pen  in  hand  J  will 
give  you  some  account  of  my  syphon  as 
some  one  may  wish  to  convey  water  in 
that  way,  and  lie  at  as  much  of  a  loss  as 
I  was.  I  inquired  of  many  persons  and 
could  find  no  one  that  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  water  being  conveyed  any  dis¬ 
tance  in  that  way.  I  determined  to  try 
it,  and  have  succeeded,  contrary  Jo  the 
expectations  of  all  tny  neighbors'.  I 
have  the  water  coming  to  my  house  440 
yards  distant.  It  comes  over  a  hill  22 
feet  higher  than  the  spring  and  about  50 
feet  higher  than  the  house,  in  a  leaden 
pipe  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  has  been  running  since  last  April. 
It  affords  water  enough  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  at  the  house,  kitchen,  stable,  &c. 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  starting  it  to 
work,  and  after  trying  various  plans,  I 
laid  the  pipe  down  the  branch  and  let  it 
run  full  of  water,  then  stoped  up  the  dis¬ 
charging  end  an  put  it  in  place.  It  is  31 
feet  under  ground,  and  is  rather  warm 
in  the  heat  of  summer.  The  cost  be¬ 
sides  the  work  of  my  own  hands,  was 
seventy  dollars.  To  any  one  wanting 
further  information  it  will  afford  me  pleas¬ 
ure  to  give  it. 

Your  friend,  T.  Minor. 

Charlotlsville,  Jan.,  1853. 


People  seldom  love  those  who  with- 
\  stand  their  prejudices,  and  endeavor  to 
!  control  their  passions. 


Pride  and  folly  cost  many  persons  more 
than  their  necessities. 

Many  drops  make  a  shower — light, 
gains  make  a  heavy  purse. 
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©!)e  Jmmer  and  planter. 
PENDLETON,  S.  O. 

Vo!.  5  s7.,  Vo. -3.  s  :  :  :  :  3?arc£t,  F'SSS.  ; 

J5F"  The  Rev.  Thomas  D a\tso.v..  of  Beaufort  ! 
District,  is  appointed  an  agent  ’Of’  ihe  Fanner 
and  Plantar. 

S5F*H-  P.  D-outhit, of  Alabama,  is  an  author¬ 
ized  agent  for  the  Farmer  8f  Planter. 


Aaswsra  to-Enqnirtai*. 

Several  of  our  subscribers  since  the  com. 
inducement  of  the  present  volume,  have  been 
answered  by  letter.  We  shall  in  future,  howev¬ 
er, — unless  in  cases  where  an  immediate  an¬ 
swer  is  desired — reply  through  our  paper,  as  in 
the  last  volume.  This  \vill  snve  us  not  only  the 
trouble  of  writing  many  letters,  but  the  expense 
also,  of  postage  on  them— which,  although  but  a 
trifle  on  each,  amounts  to  something  in  a  year. 

II.  R.,  Oisang  kburg.  .S.  C.  “Work,  for  the.  | 
Month.’’— We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  ofglv-  i 
ing  monthly,  instructions  under  tins  head — as 
we  suppose  every  farmer  and  planter  will  have 
laid  out  Ids  work  fertile  month  before  his'paper 
comes  to  hand — even  if  it  should  be  received 
early:  and  hence  that  he  would  not  turn' to  his 
paper  after  receiving  it,  (for  instance  the  March 
No.,)  to  know  what  .work  should  be  done  in 
March.  We  have  .thought  that  if  such  instruc¬ 
tions  are  given  at  all,  they  should  be  given. ear¬ 
lier  or  in  the  preceding  number  lor  each  succes¬ 
sive  .month.  /Such  instructions .  are,  -at  best,  a 
good  deal  like  an  old  song — often  repeated  with 
but  little  improvement.  The  number  of  volume 
3,  which  you  ask  for.  we  send  with  pleasure. — 
Our  January  and  February  numbers  of  the  pre. 
sent  volume,  were  later  in  getting  out  than  usrt, 
nl,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  our  “Devil.’1 
We  are  expecting  him  back  before  long,  how¬ 
ever;  and  with  his  stick  in  hand  to  apply  to  our 
lagging  team,  we  shall  make  a  stretch  io  catch 
up  with  the  old  gentleman,  Time,  fast  though  he 
runs. 

Dr.  R.  L.  N. ,  writes  ns  from  Wulterboro’,  S. 
C.:  “You  were  kind  enough  a  short  time  since, 
to  elicit  forme  from  some  of  your  subscribers, 
informalien  as  to  the  construction  of  a  Smoke 
House,  for  which  I  thank  you,  and  of  which  I 
availed  myself.  Will  you  now  do  me  the  favour 
to  obtain  forme  information  as  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  Self-shutting  Gate.  I  have  been  more 
than  annoyed  by  having  my  gates  left  open. 
And  can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  procure  a  full- 
bred  Berkshire  Roar.  I  believe  in  the  cross  upon 
the  common  hog,  having  found,  them  thrifty  and 


healthy. — At  what  price,  can  the  boar  be  obtain¬ 
ed  ?  Very  Respectfully,  — — - .” 

Will  some  «(  our  friends-  who  are  “posted  tip” 
on  the  subjects  .of  the  above  enquiry,  respond? 

By  placing  the  hooks  of  a  gate  a  little  out  of  a 
perpendicular iiqe  on  your  post,  with  a  projec¬ 
tion  of  the  eyes  fo  correspond,  you  may  cause  it 
to  close,  w  hen  opened  notexcoeding  three-eights 
of  a  circle,  by  its  own  weight.  For  instance — 
Drop  a  perpendicular  line  on  your  gate-post  at 
the  usual  distance  from  the  edge  that  the  hooks 
■of  the  hinges  arc  placed  :  drive  your  upper  hook 
on  the  hub  and  the  lower  one  two  inches  hack 
of  it;  then  regulate  the  distance  to  which  the 
eyes  must  project,  so  as  localise  the  gate  to  fit 
neatly  between  the  post  when  shut— and  wo  to 
the  urchin  that  stands  in  its. way  when  it  starts 
home.  A  gate  thus  hung,  bps  an  awkward  np_ 
pearan.ee  when  open;  but  if  the  space  between 
posts  and  the-  width'  of  the  gate  correspond,  fits 
neatly  enough  when  closed. 

We  prefer,  especially  Cor  small  gates,  hanging 
(o  the  inside  face  of  the  post,  so  as  to  admit  op 
the  gate’s  opening  either  way.  Tins  is-  done  by 
having  the  lower  hinge. to  fork  or  branch,  with  a 
semi-circle  at  the  end  of  each  branch,  to  rest 
against  and  play  on  ’staples  to  be  driven  into  the 
posts,  at  such  distance  apart  as  the  branches  may 
subtend— say  from  4  to  6  inches.  Trie  nppei 
book  and  eye  should  be  strong,  softs  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  gate.  A  gale  hung  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  .should  have  suitable  space  between  the  post, 
to  admit  of  its  free  swing*  It  will  open  freely 
in  either  direction — but  to  a  point  not  much 
over  a  right  angle  to  a  line  from  post  to  post. 

A  gate  has  been  patented,  (a  real  •'butting 
ram,”)  which,  from  the  inclination  of  the  .bars 
on  which  it  runs,  closes  with  such  force 
as  to  endanger  a  horse’s  hind  leg,  should  he 
be  tardy  in  bringing  it  up.  We  have  on  that 
opens  and  closes  on  the  II  R.  principle,— but 
the  bars  on  which  it  runs  being  horizontal  in¬ 
stead  of  inclined,  fas  in  the.  patented!)  it  requires 
force  to  either  open  or  shut.  A  plate  represent¬ 
ing  this  gate,  may  be  found  in  tho  Albany  Cul¬ 
tivator,  vo!  9,  p,  85 — and  the  patented  one  in 
tile  same  work,  new  series,  vol.  2,  p.  206. 

We  cannot  say  at  this  time,  where  the  pure 
Berkshire  can  be  obtained.  We  have  in  the 
vicinity  of  Pendleton  some  that  are,  probably,  as 
pure  as  any  in  the  State,  and  will  take  pleasure 
in  procuring  one  and  forwarding  io  our  friend, 
should  he  not  be  able,  from  this  notice,  to  get 
one  nearer  home. 

- — - 

Kean's  in  Horses. 

A  subscriber  at  Hamburg,  5.  C.,  sends  us  the 
following  receipt  for  heaves  in  horses,  for  which 
he  will  accept  our  thanks: 

“Take  tar,  about  one  table  spoonful,  on  the 
point  of. a  puddle,  and  after  drawing  on  t  the  hor 
se’s  tongue  place'  it  Us  low  down  on  it  as  possi¬ 
ble,  so  that  he  will  swallow  it. — This  to  be  done 
once  a  week.  Give  him,  also,  the  same  quantity 
of  ground  ginger  three  times  a  week,  mixed  with 
his  feed,  for  one  month. — The  horse  to  be  only 
moderately  worked.  This  remedy  has  cured 
many  cases. 


Sc onus  ix  Mouses —  A  neighbor  has  given  us 
the  following  statement  of  his  treatment  of  this 
disease:  Having  a  valuable  an'inal  badly  affect¬ 

ed,  he  first  parched  to  n  brown  color,  a  quart  of 
corn  meal,  to  which  he  alided  a  sufficient, quan¬ 
tity  of  water  and  an  ounce  of  lavtdnuui,  and 
drenched  with  the  mixture.  This  gave  relief  for 
some  hours— hut  the  disease  returning,  ho  boil¬ 
ed  about  a  pound  and  a  .half  he  thinks,  of  black¬ 
berry  root  with  half  the  quantity  of  sweet  gurrt 
twigs  it;  three  pints  of  water  a  it  d  one  quart  sweet 
milk  down  to  near  a  quart,  strained, .and  added 
tin  ounce  phial  of  paregoric  :  when  cool  enough, 
gave  as  a  drench,  which  effected  a  cure..  In  or¬ 
dinary  cases,  be  thinks  the  first  tried  remedy 
would  be  sufficient. 

— - — wigessim - 

Par  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 
tSmni  iu  Wheat, 

Messrs.  Editors — Regarding  smut  iu  wheat  I 
have  to  say,  that  1  have  been  carrying  <»»  a  lit¬ 
tle  farm  for  ton  years. — The  first,  my  wheat  was 
about  half  smut. — The  next  I  had  my  seed  run 
through  Mr.  McBee’s  smut  machine  'attached  to 
his  flouring  ini <1,  and  then  soaked  it  in  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  cop  per- or  blue  stone,  us  it  is  com¬ 
monly  tabled,  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  to  the  five 
bushels  of  seed  wheat.  That  year  my  crop  was 
free  from  smut.  Since  that  l  have  omitted  the 
smiii  machine,  but  soaked  every  year  in  the  bin® 
stone  iu  the  same  proportion,  and  have  had  no 
smut  since.  This  is  the  common  experience,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  this  district.  I  still  hear  of  more 
or  less  smut  every  season  amongst  our  farmers, 
but  on  inquiry  have  been  told  by  those  that  com. 
plained,  that  they  had  not  soaked  their  seed.  1 
do  not  know  one  single  inslatice  of  a  smutted 
crop  when  the  seed  had  been  soaked  in  blue 
stone. 

Our  merchants  now,  as  invariably  lay  in  a  sup¬ 
ply  ofblue  stone  every  fall,  for  our  farmers,  as 
they  do  any  other  article  for  the  fail  trade. 

I  give  you  the  facts,  hut  make  no  attempt  to 
explain  the  philosophy. 

1  have  never  seen  a  smutty  wheat  field  with-- 
out  tlie  Mack  bugs  of  which  your  correspondent 
speaks:  (a.)  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  smutted 
head  that  did  not  -smell  bad;  und  from  my  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience,!  would  as  soon  attribute 
die  smut  to  the  bad  smell  as  to  the  hug :  or  l 
would  as  soon  believe  that  the  common  weavel 
was  the  cause. of.vv heat  as  that  the  black  bug  vv;  8 
tiie  cause  of  stunt.  (b.)  But  in  these  ccnclu. 
sions  I  may  be.  mistaken. 

One  fall,  after  soaking  the  seed  in  blue  stone,  I 
rolled  part  of  it  in  ashes  and  part  in  plaster  of 
paris.  That  rolled  in  ashes,  came  up  and  grew 
oti’ decidedly  better  than  that  not  so  rolled — 1  u: 
there  was  no  perceptable  difference  in  that  roll¬ 
ed'  in  plaster  and  that  not  rolled  ill  anything.  1 
tried  the  plaster  also  on  clover,  corn,  beans,  peas, 
and  various  grasses  and  potato*  s — both  Yams 
and  Irish — and  perceived  no  benefit  on  any  of 
thorn,  (c.) 

Nor  have  I  been  able  to  see  any  benefit  from 
the  use  of  lime,  in  the  various  small  experiments 
which  !  have  made:  though  the  common  wood 
ashes  have  been  decidedly  beneficial  on  grass,. 
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ami  all  the  s:h:-.ll  "mins  on  which  I  have  tried 
them — particularly  on  wheat.* — So  that  our  soils 
Heed  potash  more  than  lime,  in  my  opinion. 

Most  Respectliillv, 


i  In  the  spring  of  1852,  i  laid  off’lhat  por¬ 
tion  of  my  corn  land  that  F  designed  ma¬ 
nuring  with  barn-yard  compost — having 


subsoiled  ami 


roverei 


1  with  -sc.rntHiurs 


A  B.  Crook.  . 

«  ,  r  .  ■  from  the  vvoous,  the  remainder  of  the  corn 

Remarks.—  (ft.)  T\ar  do  we  believe  vou  ever  i 

'  /  •'  |  • 

will  see  a* 8 mntfed  Iwad  of  wheat  that  teas not  pro-  |  M1 1  ‘ 

thiccd  hv  the  hug,  friend  C.  As  to  the  “bad  1  The  manure  applied— -which  I  tenn 
smell,”  that  is  undoubtedly  the  effect  and  not  the  i  ham-yard  compost— was  a  complete  inix- 


cause  of  smut. 

(b  )  We  may,  we  think,  as  reasonably  con- 
clnde-that  the  ‘'black  bug’'  causes  smut  in  wheat, 
as  that  the.  curcnlio  is  the  cause  of  tire  rotting  of 
a  plum.  Yet  it  would  appear  as  absurd  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  cmiculio  produced  the  plum,  ns 
that  the  weavil  or  the  “black  hug,  :  either,  pro¬ 
duced  the  wheat.  It  is  only  believed  by  us  or 
our  correspondent,  we  presume,  that  the  black, 
bug,  by  its  peculiar  action  on  a  grain  of  wheat 
when  in  the  dough  state,  changes  its  character 
from  that  of  a  healthy  sound  grain  to  a  stinking 
ball  ofsmut,  its  proper  nidus  and  food. 

(c. )  We  have  never  experimented  with  plas¬ 
ter  alone,  but  mixed  with  gmuio,  coal  dust  and 
ashes,  as  slated  in  our  last  number:  we  have  ef¬ 
fected  a  very  decided  improvement  on  both  corn 
and'  clover,  with  a  very  light  application. — Eos. 

F.  &  P. 


For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Experiasca!*  vrilli  Ciisaieo  a:s«t  Barii-rard 
Man  9i  re. 

Shixgletox,  Sussex,  Co,.  Va.,  } 
Feb.  18,  1853.  '  ( 


lure  of  stable  manure,  manure  from  fat¬ 
tening  hogs,  dropping  from  cattle,  ashes, 
ditch  hank  earth,  plaster  and  salt. — This 
manure  was  in  fine  condition  when  ap¬ 
plied,  being  slightly  fermented  in  the 
heap.  An  excess  of  fermentation  should 
he  avoided  in  the  heap:  the  earth  is  the 
proper  place  for  complete  fermentation 
— then  that  part  ion  of  manures  which 
are  volatile,- are  secur'  d  and  held  in  re¬ 
serve  for  the  cultivated  plants.  A  heavy 
dressing  of  this  compost  was  applied 
broad  cast,  and  covered  some  six  or  eight 
inches  with  a  two  horse  plow.  The  ma¬ 
nuring  being  completed,  I  found  that 
there  was  something  over  an  acre  of  land 
left  u  nirvana  red — on  this  1  determined  to 
try  guano  ;  and  in  this  way,  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  working  of  the  corn;  throw  the  earth 
from  the  corn  (“narrow  way”)  with  sin¬ 
gle  turn  plows,  running  some  ten.  or 
twelve  inches  from  the  plants— then  de¬ 
posit  two  table  spoonful  Is  of  guano  in  the 
furrow  just  opposite  the  plants,  so  that 


Fere  is  the  result,  measured  carefully 
and  accurately  :  Manured  row,  measured 
at  the  rate  of  SOhusliel.s  per  acre.  Guan- 
0  0  1  io\>,  rate  of  32  bushels  per  acre. — 3 
Until .aiiured  row,  rate  of  134  btlshefs 
per  acre.  It  is  but  just  to  state,  that 
owing  to  the  severe  drought,  the  harn- 
y#T(l  compost  did  not  benefit  the  crop 
hut.  little,  that  portion  of  the  crop  stif- 
j  fered  more  than  any  other,  and  was  great-. 
;  iy  injured.  That  portion  of  the  crop  to 
|  w  hich  wood  scrapings  was  applied  and 
:  the  land  subsoiled,  kept  its  color  throiigh- 
j  wut  the  drought,  and  made  as  good  a  re¬ 


in  proper- 


j  tom  as  the  manured  laud  did 

i  tion  to  its  fertiiv. 

I 

Ti  n ly  you rs,  Thomas  E .  Bxoent. 


Messrs. Editors  :  Although  yours,  da¬ 
ted  the  31st  of  January,  found  my  “pen  !  *n  die  future  cultivation  of  the  crop  the 
ready  nibbed,”  yet  1  must  .respectfully  de-  j  guano  would  not  he  disturbed  by  the  plow 


cline  entering  the  “list”  fora  “free  fight” 
with  any  of  the  champions  of  the  “fun¬ 
gus  theory”  for  smut.  Close  observation 
has  convinced  me  as  to  the  cause  of  smut ; 
and  nothing  that  has  been  said  or  can  he 
said,  will  decide  the  question  :  a  discussion 
on  this  subject  Is  perfectly  useless.  A  great 
deal  of  theoretical  nonsense  has  alrea¬ 
dy  been  brought  to  bear  on  this  question. 
Francis  Bonner,  Esq.,  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  champion  for  the  fungus  theory,  wrote 
ably  and  labored  zealously  to  prove  the 
cause  he  advocated,  the  true  and  only  one. 
How  fruitless  the  effort!  Others  have 
followed  : — hut  theory  will  never  put  un¬ 
der  foot  truths  tli  at  practical,  close  observ¬ 
ing  agricultui alists  have  arrived  at.  The 
theorist  may  spin  his  “long  yarns,”  how¬ 
ever  plausible,  yet  must  rest  contented 
with  convincing  those  of  his  “own  cloth.” 
But  enough  of  this.  I  shall  read  with 
plea  surest  he  discussion  of  this  question, 
and  shall  look  for  some  “far-fetched”  ar¬ 
guments  from  the  fungus  theorists. 

My  object  in  addressing  you,  was  to 
give  the  result  of  an  experiment  with  gu¬ 
ano  compared  with  good  barn-yard  ma¬ 
nure,  on  corn  last  season. 


or  hoc,  as  the  cultivation  would  be  the 
“wide  way.”  The  guano  mixed  with  | 
plaster  was  thus  applied  about  the  last 
of  June — putting  a  single  table  spoonful 
on  each  side  of  every  plant,  and  turning 
the  earth  back  to  the  corn  as  fast  as  the 
guano  was  applied.  It  was  not  disturb¬ 
ed  in  the  least,  in  the  further  cultivation 
of  the  crop. 

Notwithstanding  the  crop  was  then 
suffering  from  a  severe  drought,  which 
continued  many  days  after  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  guano,  yet  its  effects  were  to 
be  seen  in  the ‘dark  green  which  the  corn 
assumed  in  a  few  days.  Some  fifteen 
days  after  its  application  we  had  a  very 
good  rain,  then  its  stimulating  and  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  began  more  rapidly  to  devel¬ 
oped  the  crop  grew  more  rapidiy  where 
the  guano  was  applied  than  that  portion 
to  which  the  barn  yard  compost  was  put, 
and  1  began  to  fear  an. excess  of  stalk  and 
blade.  I  left  one  row  through  the  centre 
of  the  guano  piece  unmanured,  in  order 
to  lest  its  effects  more  satisfactorily.  In 
November  the  entire  crop  was  gathered, 
and  an  average  row  was  selected  from  the 
guanoed  piece  and  the  manured  portion. 


rI  o  C  uittj  Hams. — A  correspondent  of 
the  Albany  Cultivator  (P.  F.E.,  Naehau, 
j  N.  IF),  gives  the  following  reeeipe  :  “As 
j  !  have  seen  numerous  receip.es  for  curing 
hams,  and  as  1  have  tried  the  annexed 
for  several  years,  and  found  it  to  excel 
every  other  in  my  estimation,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  send  it  to  you,  that  you 
may  p.ubliMi  it  for  the  benefit  of  any 
who  may  he  disposed  to  try  it.  By 
letting  my  ham  remain  in  the  pickle, 
it  is  less  trouble  to  keep  it  than  iu  any 
oilier  method  which  I  have  found,  and 
it  keeps  sweet  and  tender  all  summer. 

Take  a  barrel,  and  turn  over  an  old 
pan  or  kettle,  and  burn  cobs,  (I  think  the 
best)  or  hard  wood,  for  seven  oreight 
days,  keeping  water  on  the  head  to  pre¬ 
vent  drying.  Make  a  pickle  with  eight 
pounds  of  salt,  six  ounces  saltpetre,  two 
quarts  of  molasses,  and  three  gallons  of 
water,  to  one  hundred  pounds.  Boil  and 
skim  the  pickle  thus  prepared.  Then 
pack  your  hams  in  the  barrels,  and  when 
the  pick  le  is  cold  pour  it  on  the. meat,  and 
in  four  weeks  you  have  excellent  hams, 
very  tender,  and  well  smoked. 


II limns g  Corn. — In  cultivating  Indian 
corn,  I  am  confident  that  “hilling”  is  a 
disadvantage  to  the  crop.  Of  this  I  be¬ 
came  fully  convinced  several  years  ago  on 
contrasting  its  results  with  those  of  the 
opposing  system,  in  a  field  belonging  to 
a  friend.  Since  then  I  have  instituted  a 
variety  of  experiments,  and  have  found 
that  the  least  surface  is  most  eligible,  and 
that  in  all  modifications  of  soil  and  tem¬ 
perature,  corn  which  is  not  “hilled  up” 
is  the  most  vigorous,  less  injuriously  af¬ 
fected  by  drought,  and  produces  more  and 
sounder  corn. —  Germantown  Telegraph. 


There  is  more  fatigue  in  laziness  than 
in  labor. 
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'A'raiJiisg  with  !<!arts. 

The.  laws  of  South  Carolina  in  regard 
to  trading  with,  slaves  arc  very  rigid.- — 
The  penalty  is  not  less' 'than  one  months’ 
imprisonment,  and  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  may  be,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Court,  one  thousand  dollars,  and  twelve 
months’  imprisonment.  The  law  re¬ 
quires,  too,  that  the  permit  from  the 
slaves’  master  to  trade  shall  be  in  wri¬ 
ting  and  be  produced  on  the  trial.  No 
shop  keeper  or  distiller  is  allowed  to  sell 
or  give  spirits  to  a  slave  under  a  heavy 
penalty.  A  slave  seen  going  into  a  shop 
with  an  article  and  coming  out  with¬ 
out  it,  or  seen  going  in  without  an  article 
and  coming  out  of  the  shop  with  it,  is 
proof  sufficient  to  convict  the  shop  keep¬ 
er  of  trading  with  a  slave!  These  are 
severe  laws,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  pass  them  to  break  up  this  trafficking 
with  slaves. 

It  is  known  that  there  is  a  great  number 
of  persons  who  do  not  seem  to  regard 
these  laws.  They  trade  with  slaves  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  the  mischief  t  hey  are  do¬ 
ing.  Chickens,  eggs  and  fruit  of  all 
kinds  are  purchased  of  slaves,  without 
reflecting  that  it  is  often  stolen  property 
they  are  purchasing.  It  is  seldom  tha-t 
poultry  or  fruit  is  sold  in  the  village  of 
Greenville  by  slaves  that  is  not  stolen 
from  their  owners  or  some  one  else.  Ev¬ 
ery  correct  man,  and  woman,  too,  should 
be  exceedingly  careful  to  purchase  noth¬ 
ing  of  a  slave  without  a  written  permit 
to  sell. 

Merchants,  especially,  should  be  care¬ 
ful  to  observe  this  well.  Otherwise  they 
are  encouraging  the  slave  to  steal.  It 
may  be  true  that  a  merchant  or  shop 
keeper  would  not  trade  for  any  article  of 
produce  with  a  slave.  JJut  if  he  will  sell 
his  wares  and  goods  to  a  slave  for  mon¬ 
ey,  he  thereby  encourages  the  slave  to 
steal  the  money  or  something  else  to  get 
money  with.  It  matters  not  that  the 
trader  may  know  the  slave  to  he  honest. 
He  should  consider  that  he  is  violating 
the  law,  and  running  the  risk  of  a  crim¬ 
inal  prosecution,  and  likewise  he  may 
he  mistaken  as  to  the  honesty  of  the 
slave. 

The  facility  which  slaves  have  of  steal¬ 
ing  from  their  owners  and  others,  makes 
it  the  sacred  duty  of  every  well  dispos¬ 
ed  and  honest  man  to  be  particular  in 
receiving  or  purchasing  any  tiling  from  a 
slave  without  the  written  consent  of  his 
owner.  This  particularity,  the  other 
day,  on  the  part  of  a  townsman,  saved 
us  a  piece  of  silver,  And  a  few  months 


ago  this  same  honest  sort  of  particular¬ 
ity  saved  us  a  fine  sliaat  which  had  been 
captured  by  a  neighbor’s  slave  and  car¬ 
ried  into  market.  We  understand,  like¬ 
wise,  if  some  othes  had  been  equally 
careful  and  prudent,  another  piece  of 
property  might  have  been  saved,  which 
was  sold  by  one  of  our  slaves.  We  have 
frequently  heard  the  complaint  in  the 
country-  amongst  our  farmers  that  they 
-could  not  keep  their  turkeys  and  chick¬ 
ens  and  eggs  until  they  saw  proper  to 
sell  them  or  eat  them,  that  they  were  all 
stolen  and  carried  to  the  village.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  very  evil  of  which  we 
are  now  Complaining,  we  remember  a 
good  joke,  which  happened  many  years 
ago.  A  negro  fellow  came  into  the  vil¬ 
lage  with  a  fat  turkey  gobbler,  and  sold 
it.  In  a  fcAV  moments  afterwards  lie 
stole  the  turkey  again  and  sold  it  again. 
This  he  repeated  till  he  had  sold  the 
g-obler  three  times*,  and  then  lie  took  him 
hack  home  and.  left  him  where  lie  had 
first  stolen  him  from  his  mistress.  If  all 
roguish  negroes  were  as  shrewd  and  con¬ 
siderate,  this  kind  of  trafficking  would 
soon  he  broken  up. — Southern  Patriot. 

Results  or  Draining. — It  has  been 
remarked,  that  “to  apply  manure  to  un¬ 
drained  land,  is  to  throw  money  away,” 
an  illustration  of  which  is  furnished  by 
a  statement  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, 
where  seven  acres  of  low  wet  land  ma¬ 
nured  annually  at  the  rate  of  25  bushels 
to  the  acre,  produced  31  bushels  of  oats 
per  acre*;  hut  after  being  thoroughly 
under-drained  at  a  cost  of  about  $G0  for 
the  whole,  the  first  crop  of  oats,  without 
manure,  was  89£  bushels  per  acre. — Al¬ 
bany  Cultivator. 

■ - - — - - 1 - 

Mice  and  Rabbits— The  Albany  Cultivator 
— or  rather  a  writer  in  it — says  that  rabln-ts  or  mice 
may  be  kept  from  gnawing  fruit  trees,  by  taking 
an  old  newspaper,  and  winding  a  strip  20  inches 
wide  around  the  tree,  so.  as  to  make  severe] 
thicknesses  of  it.  For  mice  the  strap  need  not. 
be  so  wide.  W  e  know  ofnewspapers  which  we 
should  suppose  would  keep  off  any  kind  of  ani¬ 
mals,  hut  we  will  not  mention  their  names.  But 
without  reference  to  the  particular  paper  used 
this  is  a  cheap,  easy,  aiid  we  have  little  doubt, 
feasible  method 

To  Farmers.— To  double  the  crops  on 
most  farms,  about  all  that  is  necessary  is 
for  our  agriculturists  to  sell  off  one-half 
their  land,  and  with  the  proceedsbuy  ma¬ 
nure  for  the  other.  The  larger  the  farm, 
the  less  a  man  grows  to  the  acre. 

[Bridgeton  Chronicle. 


Useful  tkedpts. 

■  -  ■■■  -■  ...  -  - 

For  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Sxiefrri  Lemon  Pie. — Put  a  paste  in  a  dish, 
slice  one  lemon,  four  spoonbills  of  sugar  and 
two  of  butt-.' r,  have  three  layers  of  paste  to  a  pie, 
and  spice  if  you  like.  S.  T.  S. 

Mince  Pie — To  1  beef’s  tongue,  1  pound  of 
raisins,  double  the  quantity  of  apples,  sugar  and 
molasses;  brandy,  cinnamon,  cloves  and  orange 
peek 

Pi.om  Cordial. — One  quart  of  plums,  one 
gallon  of  brandy,  one  bottle  of  svine  (sugar  to 
tas.e)  ;  after  standing  six  weeks  pour  off  and  bot¬ 
tle. 

Ginger  Beer. — Half  pound  lump  sugar, 
half  ounce  cream  tartar,  one  ounce  bruised  gin¬ 
ger,  one  gallon  boiling  water — ferment  with 
yeast. 

Beef  Dobe. — Take  a  small  joint  of  beef  and 
chop  it  up  with  an  equal  quantity  ol'bacon,  sea¬ 
son  highly  with  odious,  pepper,  salt,  cloves,  one 
small  garlic  pulverized;  stuff  the  round  of  beef 
with  this  mixture,  cover  it  with  slips  offal  bacon, 
set  it  in  a  deep  vessel  and  pour  a  bottle  of  claret 
over  it  (it  is  better  kept  a  day  or  two).  When 
you  wish  to  bake  it,  put  it  in  a  deep  overt,  with 
a  plate  turned  over  it  instead  of  the  lid.  add  lard 
and  water  sufficient  to  cover  it ;  par-boil  slowly  ; 
the  liquor  that  it  was  soaked  in,  must  be  boiled 
separately,  dip  and  add  to  the  dobe  wffen, nearly 
done.  II.  E.  L. 

Pendleton,  S.  C.  Feb.  1853. 

Rhcnharh  Preserve. — I  first  remove  the  outer 
skin,  the  stalk  is  then  cut  up  into  inch  lengths; 
then  put  into  the  preserve  pan,  aiid  simmered  wir 
a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  equal  weights  of  sugar 
are  added  to  it.  The  mass  is  then  boiled  for  an 
hour.  This  is  necessary  on  account  ofthe  large 
quantity  of  water  Rhubarb  contains,  and  if  ag-il] 
ofthe  best  brandy  is  put  ill  during  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  hour  of  boiling,  with  about  half  a  pound 
ofthe  best  marmalade,  the  flavor  is  much  improv¬ 
ed.  when  done,  it  is  the  color  of  Greengage  pre¬ 
serve,  and  is  quite  as  good  flavored,  with  about 
tbe  same  consistency. — James  Cuthill ,  Camber- 
icell,  Eng. 

Receipt  for  Making  Bread. — To  make 
the  most  sweet,  white,  light,  and  best  bread, 
without  the  use  of  yeast,  take  a  table-spoonfull 
of  pounded  salcratus,  dissolve  it  in  lmlfiu  tea-cup 
full  of  water,  rub  it  well  through  three  'pounds 
of  flour,  and  then  mix  it  up  with  buttermilk  till 
it  is  quite  soft.  Place  it  in  pans  and  let  ii  bake 
rather  slowly — about  an  hour  and  a  half.  A 
small  slice  of  butter  mingled  vvjth  the  dhygh, 
will  be  found  an  improvement.  This  mode  of 
making  bread  is  particularly  worthy  ofthe  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  farmers’  “glide  wives.”  Don’t  fail 
to.  try  it. 


The. violet  grows  low,  and  covers  itself  with 
its  own  leaves  :  and  yet,  of  all  flowers,  yields  the 
'most  delicious  and  fragrant  smell.  Such  is  hu- 
‘mility. 


